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THE  NEW  COVENANT  WITH  ISRAEL 

By  John  F.  Walvoord,  Th.D. 

Among  the  Biblical  covenants  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
new  covenant  with  Israel  takes  its  place  in  importance  with 
the  Abrahamic  and  the  Davidic  covenants  as  determining  the 
course  and  destiny  of  the  nation  Israel.  In  the  study  of 
premillennialism  it  is  another  important  evidence  for  a 
future  millennial  kingdom  in  which  its  promises  can  find 
literal  fulfillment. 

THE  PROMISES  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT  WITH  ISRAEL 

The  promises  of  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  are  among 
the  most  specific  of  the  Scriptures.  The  major  passage  is 
found  in  Jeremiah  31:31-34:  *'Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
Jehovah,  that  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  house  of  Judah:  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I 
took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of 
ECTT>t;  which  my  covenant  they  brake,  although  I  was  a 
husband  unto  them,  saith  Jehovah.  But  this  is  the  covenant 
that  I  will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  Jehovah:  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and 
in  their  heart  will  I  write  it;  and  I  will  be  their  God,  and 
they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they  shall  teach  no  more  every 
man  his  neighbor,  and  every  man  his  brother,  saying. 
Know  Jehovah ;  for  they  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of 
them  unto  the  greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah:  for  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no 
more”  (A.S.V.). 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  INTERPRETATION 

Postmillennial  Interpretation.  Three  principal  interpreta- 
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lions  are  found  of  this  strate^c  Scripture  corresponding  to 
the  postmillennial,  amillennial,  and  premillennial  interpreta¬ 
tions.  The  view  of  Charles  Hodge  may  be  taken  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  postmillennial  view,  which  is  now  discarded 
almost  completely,  though  its  optimism  is  preserved  somewhat 
in  modern  liberalism.  While  abiding  with  the  literal  concept 
of  the  word  Israel,  Hodge  finds  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
in  the  later  part  of  the  interadvent  age  in  blessing  on  Jews 
who  believe  in  Christ.  To  put  it  in  different  words,  he  believed 
the  new  covenant  would  be  fulfilled  to  Israel  in  the  millen¬ 
nium  or  golden  age  just  preceding  the  second  advent.* 

Amillennial  Interpretation.  A  second  interpretation  char¬ 
acterizes  the  amillennial  view  as  illustrated  in  the  recent 
writings  of  Oswald  T.  Allis  which  express  the  sentiment  of 
a  considerable  element  of  Reformed  theology  since  Calvin. 
He  identifies  Israel  with  the  church  and  transfers  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  new  covenant  to  believers  in  Christ  in  this  dispen¬ 
sation,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Allis  states,  “For  the  gospel 
age  in  which  we  are  living  is  that  day  foretold  by  the 
prophets  when  the  law  of  God  shall  be  written  in  the  hearts 
of  men  (Jer.  xxxi.33)  and  when  the  Spirit  of  God  abiding  in 
their  hearts  will  enable  them  to  keep  it  (Ezek.  xi.l9,  xxxvi. 
26  f.).”*  This  view  differs  from  the  position  of  Hodge  in  that 
it  is  a  denial  that  the  promises  refer  to  Israel  nationally  and 
transfers  them  entirely  to  believers  of  this  age. 

Premillennial  Interpretation.  In  contrast  to  the  postmil-  . 
lennial  and  amillennial  views,  the  premillennial  position  is 
that  the  new  covenant  is  with  Israel  and  the  fulfillment  in 
the  millennial  kingdom  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 
Minor  variations  are  found  in  the  premillennial  view  of  the 
new  covenant  based  largely  on  the  further  light  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  premillennial  view  popularized  by  the 
Scofield  Reference  Bible*  regards  the  new  covenant  as  having 

'Charle*  Hodge,  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (New  York: 

A.  C.  Armttrong  and  Son,  1909),  p.  589. 

'Oswald  T.  Allis,  Prophecy  and  the  Church  (Philadelphia:  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company,  1945),  p.  42. 

*  Scofield  Reference  Bihle,  pp.  1297-98,  note. 
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a  twofold  application,  first  to  Israel  fulfilled  in  the  millennium, 
and,  second,  to  the  church  in  the  present  age.  A  better  posi¬ 
tion  is  taken  by  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  who  believes  the  new 
covenant  in  the  Old  Testament  will  be  fulfilled  only  in  the 
millennium,  but  finds  also  another  new  covenant  revealed  in 
the  New  Testament  which  has  reference  to  the  church  in 
the  present  age.  This  conceives  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  as 
making  possible  two  covenants,  a  new  covenant  for  Israel  as 
well  as  a  new  covenant  for  the  church.*  This  view  has  the 
advantage  of  not  complicating  the  promises  given  expressly 
to  Israel  with  promises  given  to  the  church. 

A  third  position,  also  premillennial,  was  advocated  by 
J.  N.  Darby  who  held  that  the  new  covenant  belonged  to 
Israel  alone  in  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  though  the 
church  participates  in  the  benefits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
He  writes,  “We  enjoy  indeed  all  the  essential  privileges  of 
the  new  covenant,  its  foundation  being  laid  on  God's  part 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  we  do  so  in  spirit,  not  according 
to  the  letter.”*  Darby  holds  that  “the  gospel  is  not  a  covenant, 
but  the  revelation  of  the  salvation  of  God.”* 

The  premillennial  view,  though  varying  in  details  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  covenant,  insists  that  the  new 
covenant  as  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  concerns  Israel 
and  requires  fulfillment  in  the  millennial  kingdom.  This  is 
substantiated  by  a  study  of  the  contents  of  the  covenant. 

THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  NEW  COVENANT 

According  to  Jeremiah  31:31-34,  previously  quoted,  at 
least  seven  aspects  are  found  contained  in  the  new  covenant 
with  Israel. 

(1)  It  is  specifically  a  covenant  with  “the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah.”  This  was  certainly  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Jews  living  in  the  Old  Testament  period  as 
referring  to  Israel. 

*Lcv*is  Sperry  Chafer,  Systematic  Theelogy  (Dallaa:  Dallia  Semiiiary 
rresa,  1948),  IV.  32S. 

•j.  N.  Darby,  The  Collected  Writings  of  J.  N.  Darby,  William  Kelly, 
editor  (London:  G.  Morritb,  auf.)  Doctrinal.  I,  286. 

*Loc.  cit. 
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(2)  The  new  covenant  is  contrasted  to  the  Mosaic  cove¬ 
nant,  which  was  made  with  Israel  only. 

(3)  The  covenant  promised  fulfillment  after  the  days  of 
Israel's  trouble  described  in  the  preceding  context  which  is 
frequently  in  Scripture  identified  with  the  time  of  Jacob's 
trouble  (Jer.  30:7)  or  the  great  tribulation  which  Christ 
predicted  (Matt.  24:21).  It  is  further  synchronized  with  the 
time  of  Israel's  regathering  which  is  regarded  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  (cf.  Jer.  31:1-30)  and 
constitutes  the  immediate  context  of  the  revelation  of  the 
new  covenant. 

(4)  The  new  covenant  is  designed  to  supplant  and  be 
superior  to  the  Mosaic  covenant  in  that  it  will  be  written 
“in  their  heart"  instead  of  tables  of  stone. 

(5)  The  new  covenant  will  bring  in  great  spiritual  bless¬ 
ing  in  that  God  and  Israel  will  be  publicly  identified  and 
Israel  will  be  Gkxl's  people. 

(6)  The  new  covenant  will  be  fulfilled  in  a  period  of 
universal  knowledge  of  the  Lord  in  that  it  will  not  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  instruct  one's  neighbor  concerning  the  Lord  for 
*i;hey  shall  all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the  great¬ 
est  of  them."  It  is  obviously  the  same  time  referred  to  by 
Isaiah  when  “the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea"  (Isa.  11:9).  This  is  a 
strong  contrast  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  the  Lord  in  the 
present  age  and  the  contemporary  failure  of  missionary 
effort  to  reach  everyone  even  in  Christian  countries.  Only  a 
millennial  kingdom  in  which  Christ  is  visibly  and  gloriously 
present  could  provide  such  a  context  for  the  fulfillment  of 
this  covenant. 

(7)  The  new  covenant  involves  forgiveness  of  sins,  spe¬ 
cifically  the  sins  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context  as  having 
merited  God's  judgment  upon  Israel.  It  is  therefore  a 
gracious  covenant. 

It  should  be  obvious  to  every  candid  expositor  of  this 
passage  that  only  the  premillennial  interpretation  provides 
possibility  of  a  literal  fulfillment  of  all  these  provisions.  To 
spiritualize  the  passage  to  the  extent  of  making  Israel  mean 
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the  church  and  to  restrict  the  passage  to  a  spiritualized  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  details  of  the  covenant  robs  the  covenant  of  its 
essential  features.  The  facts  are  not  only  stated  closely  in 
Jeremiah  31  and  intended  to  be  taken  literally,  but  similar 
passages  elsewhere  have  the  same  features. 

Isaiah  61 :8-9  declares  that  the  covenant  is  everlasting  and 
especially  designed  to  reveal  to  all  observers  that  God  has 
blessed  the  seed  of  Israel.  The  context  is  the  same  as  in 
Jeremiah — the  covenant  will  be  fulfilled  following  a  period 
of  trial  and  judgment  and  preceded  by  the  regathering  of 
Israel.  Jeremiah  repeats  the  same  promises  in  Jeremiah 
32:37-40  where  again  the  everlasting  character  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  its  relation  to  Israel’s  regathering  are  reiterated. 

Ezekiel  37:21-28  adds  further  confirmation:  (1)  Israel 
to  be  regathered;  (2)  Israel  to  be  one  nation,  ruled  by  one 
king;  (3)  Israel  no  longer  to  be  idolatrous,  to  be  cleansed, 
forgiven;  (4)  Israel  to  dwell  “forever”  in  the  land  after 
regathering;  (5)  the  covenant  of  peace  with  them  to  be 
everlasting;  (6)  God’s  tabernacle  to  be  with  them,  i.e..  He 
will  be  present  with  them  in  a  visible  way;  (7)  Israel  to  be 
known  among  Gentiles  as  a  nation  blessed  of  God.  All  of 
these  promises  are  implicit  in  the  basic  passage  of  Jeremiah, 
but  they  confirm,  enrich,  and  enlarge  the  covenant. 

The  present  age  of  grace  does  not  fulfill  these  provisions 
in  many  particulars.  The  events  preceding  the  fulfillment  have 
not  taken  place.  Israel  as  a  nation  is  not  regathered,  though 
many  have  returned  to  Palestine  in  our  day.  The  great  tribu¬ 
lation  or  the  time  of  Jacob’s  trouble  is  yet  future.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  impossible  for  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  to  be 
realized  now.  Israel  today  is  not  publicly  recognized  as  God’s 
people,  indeed,  they  do  not  claim  any  special  privilege  them¬ 
selves.  Certainly  Israel  as  a  nation  is  not  being  blessed  of 
God  in  spiritual  ways.  Most  obvious  too  is  the  fact  that  all 
do  not  know  the  Lord,  making  missionary  effort  or  personal 
witness  unnecessary.  All  do  not  know  the  Lord,  and  our 
neighbors  still  need  to  know  Him.  This  is  an  age  of  mis¬ 
sionary  effort  in  contrast  to  the  prophesied  situation  under 
which  the  new  covenant  will  operate.  Israel  today  is  not  be- 
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ing  ruled  by  one  king.  God  is  not  tabernacling  with  Israel 
now.  All  of  these  plain  statements  have  to  be  ignored  or 
spiritualized  to  avoid  the  premillennial  teaching  that  the 
new  covenant  is  designed  for  millennial  conditions. 

If  taken  in  their  ordinary  literal  sense,  the  promises  of 
the  new  covenant  as  contained  in  Old  Testament  prophecy 
correspond  precisely  to  the  premillennial  interpretation. 
Amillenarians  have  indirectly  admitted  this,  first,  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  that  ‘^Jewish**  interpretation  anticipated  an  earthly, 
literal  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  which  the  covenant  would  be 
fulfilled.  It  is  their  contention  that  the  Jewish  expectation 
was  an  error.  Second,  amillenarians  indirectly  admit  the 
force  of  the  premillennial  argument  by  consistently  avoiding 
exegesis  of  the  precise  promises  given.  The  promises  are 
usually  grouped  in  a  broad  generality  of  promised  spiritual 
blessing  and  appropriated  by  the  device  of  making  Israel 
mean  the  church  or  body  of  believers.  Third,  amillenarians 
have  turned  for  the  most  part  from  exegesis  of  the  new 
covenant  in  the  Old  Testament  to  supposed  confirmation  of 
their  view  in  the  New  Testament.  A  recent  illustration  of 
this  is  the  work  of  Allis.*  While  he  refers  to  it  and  identifies 
it  with  the  grace  extended  to  the  church  in  the  present  age, 
he  nowhere  in  his  extensive  treatment  of  premillennialism 
attempts  to  give  a  reasonable  exegesis  of  the  passage  and 
explain  the  particulars  of  the  covenant.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  this  is  an  impossibility  without  spiritualization  of  its 
provisions.  The  Old  Testament  taken  alone  would  never 
have  suggested  the  spiritualized  interpretation  adopted  by 
the  amillenarians.  The  question  remains.  What  does  the 
New  Testament  teach? 

GENERAL  TEACHING  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
ON  THE  NEW  COVENANT 

The  term  new  covenant,  xoivq  ftiadTjXT),  is  used  only  five 
times  in  the  best  texts  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  22:20; 
1  Cor.  11:26;  2  Cor.  3:6;  Heb.  8:8;  9:15).  Other  references 
to  the  new  covenant  without  the  precise  designation  include 
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at  least  seven  more  instances  (Matt.  26:28;  Mark  14:24; 
Rom.  11:27;  Heb.  8:10;  8:13;  10:16;  12:24).  The  references 
in  the  Gospels  obviously  refer  to  the  new  covenant  as  stated 
in  Luke  and  also  in  some  texts  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The 
context  makes  the  reference  clear  in  the  other  instances.  Of 
special  interest  is  Hebrews  12:24  where  the  expression 
5ia0r|XT|  vea  is  used  for  the  new  covenant — new  in  the  sense 
of  recent,  the  only  such  instance  in  the  New  Testament. 

Of  the  five  direct  references  to  a  new  covenant,  only  one 
(Heb.  8:8)  is  connected  by  the  context  directly  with  the 
new  covenant  of  Jeremiah.  While  this  does  not  solve  the 
problem,  as  will  be  seen  later,  it  certainly  narrows  the  area 
of  direct  revelation.  Of  the  auxiliary  texts  judged  referring 
to  the  new  covenant,  Romans  11:27;  Hebrews  8:10,  13,  and 
10:16  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  new  covenant  with  Israel. 
The  other  references  at  least  are  not  specific. 

The  general  teaching  of  New  Testament  passages  bearing 
upon  the  New  Covenant  is  that  the  new  covenant  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Attention  is  drawn 
to  this  central  aspect  in  passages  dealing  with  the  Lord’s 
Supper  (Matt.  26:28;  Mark  14:24;  Luke  22:20;  1  Cor.  11:25). 
Other  passages  enlarge  on  the  grace  of  God  and  forgiveness 
of  sins  made  possible  by  the  death  of  CJhrist  (Rom.  11:27; 
Heb.  8:8-13;  10:16-18).  Christ  is  declared  to  be  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  (Heb.  12:24).  Whether  the  church  of 
the  present  age  or  Israel  is  in  view,  the  new  covenant  pro¬ 
vides  a  basis  in  grace  for  forgiveness  and  blessing  secured 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.  On  this  all  conservative  theo¬ 
logians  agree  whether  premillennial,  amillennial,  or  post- 
millennial.  The  difference  in  point  of  view  is  occasioned  by 
the  question  of  whether  the  new  covenant  promised  Israel  is 
being  fulfilled  now,  in  the  present  interadvent  age,  as  the 
amillenarians  contend,  or  whether  Israel’s  new  covenant  will 
be  fulfilled  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  the  millen¬ 
nial  kingdom,  as  the  premillenarians  contend.  Most  premil- 
lenarians  (Darby  excepted)  would  agree  that  a  new  covenant 
has  been  provided  for  the  church,  but  not  the  new  covenant 
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for  Israel.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  exegesis 
of  the  principal  passages. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT  FOR  ISRAEL  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

Eliminating  for  the  time  being  references  to  the  new 
covenant  in  relation  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  are  not 
determinative  in  the  present  argument,  what  do  the  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  teach?  Romans  11:27  refers 
to  the  covenant  as  taking  away  sin  from  Israel.  The  context 
ia  illuminating.  The  time  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  covenant 
is  stated  in  the  preceding  verse  as  being  when  the  Deliverer 
shall  come  out  of  Zion.  This  is  clearly  identified  with  the 
second  coming  of  Christ,  the  time  when  *‘all  Israel  shall  be 
saved”  (Rom.  11:25).  According  to  this  passage  the  new 
covenant  will  have  its  fulfillment  as  a  result  of  the  second 
advent.  This,  of  course,  is  precisiely  what  the  premillenarian 
believes  and  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  thought  that  the 
new  covenant  is  in  force  for  Israel  now.  The  explicit  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  passage  confirms  the  premillennial  view. 

Amillenarians  find  it  convenient  to  ignore  Romans  11:27. 
Wyngaarden,  who  has  written  extensively  on  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  covering  almost  every  Scripture  reference,  omits  Ro¬ 
mans  11:27  completely  in  his  discussion  in  the  Calvin  Forum 
on  “The  New  Covenant  in  Biblical  Theology.”*  In  his  book. 
The  Future  of  the  Kingdom  in  Prophecy  and  Fulfillment, 
which  on  the  whole  is  one  of  the  best  amillennial  works  on 
the  subject,  again  there  is  no  consideration  whatever  of  the 
connection  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  new  covenant  with  the 
second  advent,  and  only  one  reference  of  any  character  at 
all  to  this  verse.* 

Oswald  Allis,  while  discussing  Romans  11:25-26,  does 
not  even  mention  Romans  11:27  in  his  entire  work  in 
defense  of  amillenarianism.'*  This  illustrates  a  tendency  in 
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amillennial  literature  to  avoid  Scriptures  which  support  the 
premillennial  view. 

Both  Allis  and  Wyngaarden,  however,  devote  considerable 
attention  to  the  reference  in  Hebrews  8,  and  consider  it  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  their  interpretation.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  only  passage  which  provides  any  difficulty  to 
the  premillennial  view,  and  this  difficulty  vanishes  if  the 
passage  is  carefully  studied.  The  argument  of  Hebrews  8 
reveals  the  truth  that  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  a  better 
covenant  than  Moses,  established  upon  better  promises  (Heb. 
8:6).  The  argument  hangs  on  the  point  that  the  Mosaic 
covenant  was  not  faultless — was  never  intended  to  be  an 
everlasting  covenant  (Heb.  8:7).  In  confirmation  of  this 
point,  the  new  covenant  of  Jeremiah  is  cited  at  length,  prov¬ 
ing  that  the  Old  Testament  itself  anticipated  the  end  of 
the  Mosaic  law  in  that  a  new  covenant  is  predicted  to  sup¬ 
plant  it.  The  writer  of  Hebrews  singles  out  of  the  entire 
quotation  the  one  word  neiv  and  argues  that  this  would 
automatically  make  the  Mosaic  covenant  old  (Heb.  8:13).  A 
further  statement  is  made  that  the  old  covenant  is  “becoming 
old”  and  “is  nigh  unto  vanishing  away.”  It  should  be  noted 
that  nowhere  in  this  passage  is  the  new  covenant  with  Israel 
declared  to  be  in  force.  The  only  argument  is  that  which  was 
always  true — the  prediction,  of  a  new  covenant  automatically 
declares  the  Mosaic  covenant  as  a  temporary,  not  an  ever¬ 
lasting  covenant. 

Amillenarians,  however,  completely  ignore  the  silence  of 
the  passage  on  the  very  point  they  are  trying  to  prove. 
Allis  writes  enthusiastically:  “The  passage  speaks  of  the 
new  covenant.  It  declares  that  this  new  covenant  has  been 
already  introduced  and  that  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
called  ‘new’  it  has  made  the  one  which  it  is  replacing 
‘old,’  and  that  the  old  is  about  to  vanish  away.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  clearer  reference  to  the  gospel  age  in  the  Old 
Testament  than  in  these  verses  in  Jeremiah.”" 

While  Allis  has  done  all  he  could  to  claim  this  passage 
in  support  of  his  amillennial  position,  he  has  also  indicated 
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the  fallacy  of  the  amillennial  argrument  by  flagrrantly  begsring 
the  question.  He  states  that  the  passage  ^‘declares  that  this 
new  covenant  has  been  already  introduced.”'*  A  careful 
reading  of  the  passage  will  reveal  it  makes  no  such  state¬ 
ment.  It  declares  a  “better  covenant”  than  the  Mosaic  cove¬ 
nant  has  been  introduced  (Heb.  8:6),  but  it  does  not  state 
here  or  anywhere  else  that  this  better  covenant  is  “the  new 
covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,”  or  that  Israel’s  new 
covenant  has  been  introduced.  Allis  not  only  reads  in  state¬ 
ments  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  passage,  but  also 
ignores  the  argument  of  the  writer  of  Hebrews.  The  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  depend  upon  the  introduction  of  the  new 
covenant  for  Israel,  but  only  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
Old  Testament  anticipates  an  end  to  the  Mosaic  covenant. 
The  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  predicts  a  new  covenant  for 
Israel  establishes  this  point. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  if  the  writer  had  intended 
to  argue  that  the  provisions  of  the  new  covenant  were  already 
in  force,  he  would  certainly  have  used  the  various  aspects  of 
the  new  covenant  as  quoted.  Instead,  no  use  whatever  is 
made  of  the  details  of  the  covenant  except  for  the  one  word 
new.  It  would  have  been  a  crushing  argument  to  contenders 
for  the  law  of  Moses  if,  in  fact,  the  new  covenant  was  already 
in  force  and  its  prophecy  fulfilled.  This  would  have  ended 
the  argument  quickly.  Instead,  the  writer  contends  merely 
for  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  order  as  superseding  the 
Mosaic  covenant  The  new  covenant  in  force  in  the  present 
age  is  not  claimed  to  fulfill  the  new  covenant  with  Israel 
at  all. 

While  amillenarians  are  usually  content  to  argue  from 
Hebrews  8,  another  passage  of  the  same  character  is  found 
in  Hebrews  10:16-17  (which  Allis  does  not  even  mention). 
Here  the  argument  hangs  upon  tlie  essential  grace  character 
of  the  new  covenant  with  Israel,  which  is  again  quoted  in 
part.  The  point  is  made  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel 
not  only  anticipated  the  abrogation  of  the  law  but  also  the 
end  of  Mosaic  sacrifices  as  a  basis  for  forgiveness.  In  that 
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God  promises  to  remember  their  sins  no  more,  it  requires 
a  sacrifice  for  sin  which  does  not  need  to  be  repeated.  All 
agree  that  the  death  of  Christ  provides  the  gracious  basis 
both  for  the  new  covenant  with  the  church  and  the  new  cove¬ 
nant  with  Israel.  The  death  of  Christ  has  ushered  in  a  day 
of  grace  enjoyed  now  by  every  believer,  and  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  nation  Israel  in  the  millennial  kingdom  also. 

Further  light  is  cast  on  the  problem  in  the  unusual  refer¬ 
ence  in  Hebrews  12:24  where  new  is  the  translation  of  the 
via  meaning  recent.  Jesus  is  declared  to  be  the  Mediator 
of  the  new  covenant  in  the  sense  of  a  recent  covenant.  The 
time  element  is  in  contrast  to  the  old  covenant,  i.e.,  the 
Mosaic,  which  has  been  in  force  for  many  centuries.  Refer¬ 
ence  is  apparently  to  the  covenant  with  the  church  and  not 
to  Israel’s  new  covenant.  Hebrews  9:15  likewise  declares 
that  Christ  is  the  Mediator  “of  a  new  covenant,”  which  is 
true,  of  course,  both  for  a  covenant  with  the  church  or  a 
covenant  with  Israel. 

THE  NEW  COVENANT  WITH  BELIEVERS  OF  THIS  AGE 

Premillenarians  are  in  agreement  that  the  new  covenant 
with  Israel  awaits  its  complete  fulfillment  in  the  millennial 
kingdom.  However,  there  exists  some  difference  of  opinion 
how  the  new  covenant  relates  to  the  present  interadvent  age. 
Particular  attention  is  paid  to  Luke  22:20  and  the  parallel 
s3moptic  passages  (Matt.  26:28;  Mark  14:24)  where  the 
disciples  are  introduced  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  informed 
that  the  cup  represents  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  Some 
premillenarians  like  Darby'*  believe  the  church  is  related  only 
to  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant — the  gracious  ground  of  the 
new  covenant,  rather  than  the  new  covenant  itself.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  the  Old  Testament  covenants  in  general  be¬ 
longed  to  Israel,  as  brought  out  in  Romans  9:4  (cf.  Eph.  2: 
12).  Scofield,  however,  regards  the  new  covenant  with  Israel 
as  having  an  oblique  reference  to  the  believers  of  this  age, 
though  concerned  primarily  with  Israel.'*  Preference  was 
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stated  earlier  in  this  study  for  another  view  advanced  by 
Lewis  Sperry  Chafer'*  advocating  two  new  covenants,  one 
for  the  nation  Israel  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  millennium,  the 
other  for  the  church  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  present  age.  The 
point  of  view  that  holds  to  two  covenants  has  certain  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  provides  a  sensible  reason  for  establishing  the 
Lord’s  Supper  for  believers  in  this  age  in  commemoration 
of  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.  The  language  of  1  Cor¬ 
inthians  11:25  seems  to  require  it:  ’’This  cup  is  the  new 
covenant  in  my  blood:  this  do,  as  often  as  ye  drink  it,  in 
remembrance  of  me.”  It  hardly  seems  reasonable  to  expect 
Christians  to  distinguish  between  the  cup  and  the  new 
covenant  when  these  appear  to  be  identified  in  this  passage. 
In  2  Corinthians  3:6,  Paul  speaking  of  himself  states,  “Our 
sufficiency  is  of  God:  who  also  made  us  sufficient  as  min¬ 
isters  of  a  new  covenant.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  adjust  the 
ministry  of  Paul  as  a  minister  of  the  new  covenant  if,  in 
fact,  there  is  no  new  covenant  for  the  present  age.  Even 
Darby,  who  seems  to  have  originated  this  idea,  states,  “We 
enjoy  indeed  all  the  essential  privileges  of  the  new  covenant, 
its  foundation  being  laid  on  God’s  part  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
but  we  do  so  in  spirit,  not  according  to  the  letter.”'*  It  can 
be  seen  that  this  is  not  far  from  Scofield’s  idea  of  a  double 
application.  The  issues  of  premillennialism  have  been  focused 
with  increasing  sharpness  in  recent  years  until  the  line  has 
been  drawn  between  Israel’s  promises  and  those  belonging 
to  the  church.  The  concept  of  two  new  covenants  is  a  better 
analysis  of  the  problem  and  more  consistent  with  premil¬ 
lennialism  as  a  whole.  The  amillennial  argument  breaks 
down,  however,  not  on  the  basis  of  these  finer  distinctions 
but  the  obvious  failure  in  the  present  age  of  any  literal 
fulfillment  of  the  covenant  with  Israel.  As  in  other  particu¬ 
lars  of  prophecy  concerning  the  millennium,  a  literal  ful¬ 
fillment  demands  a  future  millennial  dispensation. 

CONCLUSION 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  of  the  new  cove- 
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nant,  while  only  a  partial  analysis  of  the  covenant  itself, 
point  to  future  fulfillment  of  Jeremiah’s  covenant.  The  key 
texts  such  as  Hebrews  8,  upon  which  the  amillennial  theory 
bases  most  of  its  argument,  upon  analysis  fail  to  provide  any 
proof  for  its  contentions.  Further,  such  passages  as  Romans 
11:27  in  the  New  Testament  predict  fulfillment  of  the  new 
covenant  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  second  advent,  not  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  and  therefore  awaiting  the  return  of 
Christ  to  establish  His  kingdom  on  earth.  As  in  other  areas 
of  the  millennial  doctrine,  the  argument  hangs  upon  the 
question  of  literal  interpretation.  Only  by  spiritualizing  the 
promises  and  ignoring  contradictory  Scripture  can  the  amil¬ 
lennial  concept  of  the  new  covenant  be  sustained. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(Series  to  be  continued  in  the  October-December 
Number,  195S) 


CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

By  John  A.  Witmer,  Th.D. 

The  human  individual  is  a  social  creature.  In  the  Bible 
this  fact  is  emphasized  from  the  very  beginning  of  human 
history  in  the  record  of  man's  creation.  The  words  of  God 
are  recorded  as  being,  *‘It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should 
be  alone;  I  will  make  him  an  help  meet  for  him"  (Gen.  2:18). 
The  record  continues  to  describe  Adam’s  naming  of  all  the 
beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air — “every  living 
creature,"  but  “for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet 
for  him"  (Gen.  2:20).  Then  follows  the  beautiful  account  of 
God’s  provision  of  a  help  meet  for  Adam  through  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Eve  and  her  presentation  to  Adam.  The  first  social 
institution  was  of  divine  origin  and  sanction  (Gen.  2:21-25). 

The  first  command  of  God  to  His  creatures  emphasizes 
this  fact  also.  God  said  “Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it"  (Gen.  1:28).  The  example 
of  God  also  emphasizes  the  truth  that  the  human  individual 
is  a  social  creature,  for  God  came  and  walked  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  to  fellowship 
and  commune  with  His  creature.  Only  sin  disturbed  this 
communion  between  Creator  and  creature  (Gen.  3:8-10). 

In  the  perfect  environment  of  the  garden  of  Eden  and  in 
his  pre-fallen  innocence  Adam  had  no  problem  in  fulfilling 
his  social  responsibility.  The  issue  of  social  responsibility 
arose  as  a  human  problem,  however,  immediately  upon  the 
entrance  of  sin  into  human  experience,  first  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Adam  and  Eve  and  second  in  the  relationship 
between  man  and  God.  More  graphic  in  accentuating  the 
problems  of  social  responsibility  which  sin  created  is  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  4:1-15).  The  issue  has  persisted 
until  the  present  hour,  and  it  will  continue  to  persist  until 
God  removes  the  last  trace  of  sin  from  His  presence  and  the 
presence  of  His  redeemed  creatures,  in  that  day  when  He 
shall  “create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth"  (Isa.  65:17). 

Meanwhile  the  Christian  faces  the  very  practical  prob- 
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lem  of  his  personal  social  responsibility  under  firrace.  Further¬ 
more,  coupled  with  this  is  the  allied  problem  of  the  social 
responsibility  under  grrace  of  Christians  as  a  group  or 
groups.  This  is  an  issue  of  real  concern  to  the  informed 
Christian  who  is  conscious  even  to  a  small  degree  of  the 
material  and  physical  needs  of  his  fellow  human  beings  in 
every  part  of  this  chaotic  world,  and  who  is  aware  to  any 
extent  of  the  social  injustice  which  widely  prevails.  For  the 
Christian,  of  course,  the  answer  either  must  be  found  in 
the  Bible  or  it  must  accord  with  Scripture. 

I.  INADEQUATE  CONCEPTS 

Before  the  Biblical  evidence  itself  is  examined  and  the 
concluding  concept  is  presented,  at  least  three  inadequate 
views  which  have  been  presented  from  time  to  time  must  be 
considered.  The  first  is  the  concept  that  the  Christian  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  has  no  social  responsibility.  His  re¬ 
sponsibility  solely  is  toward  God.  This  is  the  view  which  is 
ascribed  to  Biblical  Christians  generally  by  their  opponents, 
who  sneeringly  speak  of  Christians  as  so  heavenly-minded 
that  they  are  no  earthly  good. 

Such  a  dealing  with  social  responsibility,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  denying  it,  obviously  is  not  adequate.  Man 
is  a  social  creature.  This  fact  is  not  only  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  but  also  the  testimony  of  human  consciousness 
and  experience.  Man  is  a  social  creature  by  creation  and  he 
does  not  cease  to  be  such  by  regeneration.  Neither  is  he 
absolved  from  social  responsibility  by  regeneration.  Denying 
his  responsibility,  therefore,  is  an  inadequate  concept  which 
must  be  rejected. 

The  second  inadequate  concept  of  the  social  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Christian  under  grace  is  the  concept  of  social 
regeneration.  This  stands  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  view.  A  word  of  explanation  concerning  this  view  is 
necessary.  This  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  social  gospel  of  the 
modernism  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century.  But 
this  viewpoint,  at  least  as  understood  and  presented  by  its 
leaders,  did  not  propose  to  accomplish  social  regeneration  by 
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legislation  or  by  physical  and  material  amelioration  alone,  or 
even  primarily.  Mathews  writes:  “Jesus  did  not  work  for 
the  Jewish  nation  or  the  Roman  empire  or  society  as  a 
whole.  He  worked  first  of  all  for  souls — sinful  men  and 
women.  The  first  great  message  of  the  social  gospel  is  just 
this:  men  and  women  can  be  saved  from  sin  each  by  himself 
or  herself.”'  Later  he  writes,  “.  .  .  there  can  be  no  real 
regenerate  life  that  is  anti  social.  To  use  the  dialect  of  the 
schools,  the  saved  life  must  function  socially  or  be  lost.”* 

The  aspect  of  social  regeneration  entered  into  this  view¬ 
point  in  their  concept  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Here  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  arises  between  the  exponents  of  this 
view.  Rauschenbusch,  on  the  one  hand,  insists  upon  the 
earthly  character  of  the  Kingdom,  saying,  “He  [Christ] 
never  transferred  the  Kingdom  hope  from  earth  to  heaven,”* 
Later  he  declares  that  “the  purpose  of  all  that  Jesus  said 
and  did  and  hoped  to  do  was  always  the  social  redemption  of 
the  entire  life  of  the  human  race  on  earth.”*  In  contrast 
Mathews  somewhat  supports  the  idea  that  the  Kingdom  is 
actually  heaven.  He  says,  **Heaven  is  the  absolute,  ideal  social 
order.”*  There  is  a  practical,  earthly  application  of  this, 
however,  which  Mathews  also  emphasizes.  He  says:  “Jesus* 
followers  are  to  pray  and  to  strive  that  God’s  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  And  the  answer  to  this  prayer 
comes  in  the  same  proportion  as  Christian  men  and  women 
influence  the  social  life  of  their  time.  .  .  .  And  the  ‘good 
news*  here  is  that  this  social  life  of  the  true  Christian,  this 
approach  toward  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
must  at  last  be  successful.  There  can  be  no  complete  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  apart  from  the  heavenly  kingdom; 
there  can  be  no  process  of  w’orking  out  our  salvation  with 
God’s  help,  except  we  bring  God  into  increasing  control  of 
the  politics,  the  industry,  the  domestic  life  of  the  world.”* 
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Whether  the  postmillennialism  of  Rauschenbusch  or  the 
amillennialism  of  Mathews  is  accepted,  the  resultant  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  gradual  and  evolutionary  metamorphosis  of  human 
civilization  by  the  social  activity  of  Christians,  culminating 
in  the  social  regeneration  which  is  the  Kingdom.  This  naive 
optimism  of  the  Victorian  and  post- Victorian  generations  of 
widespread  peace  and  prosperity  has  now  been  shattered, 
its  fallaciousness  exposed  by  the  progressively  cataclysmic 
world-events  of  the  past  four  decades.  Grim  reality  has 
forced  men  to  drop  the  cliche,  “Every  day  in  every  way 
we’re  getting  better  and  better.” 

Rather  ironically  the  continued  world-chaos  which  slew 
the  old  modernism  and  its  social  gospel  gave  birth  to  a  new 
plea  for  a  social  program.  This  third  inadequate  concept  can 
be  called  the  viewpoint  of  social  impact  or  social  leadership. 
This  viewpoint  comes  from  within  the  ranks  of  conservative 
Protestantism — in  fact,  if  the  term  will  not  be  resented. 
Fundamentalism.  These  men  accept  the  full  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  and  condemn  liberal  theology  for 
its  departure  from  the  Bible.  It  is  interesting,  however,  and 
revealing,  too,  that  this  new  plea  makes  scant  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures  and  that  its  basic  premises  are  largely  without 
Biblical  support. 

The  basic  principle  of  this  social-impact  concept  of  Chris¬ 
tian  social  responsibility  apparently  is  that  Christians  must 
strive  to  capture  the  attention  and  the  leadership  of  world 
thought.  The  presentation  of  this  clarion  call,  frankly,  is 
rather  incoherent  (cf.  1  Cor.  14:8).  Generally  no  attempt 
is  made  to  define  significant  terms  or  to  substantiate  with 
evidence  its  fundamental  principles.  For  example  Henry 
states,  “If  historic  Christianity  is  again  to  compete  as  a 
vital  world  ideology,  evangelicalism  must  project  a  solution 
for  the  most  pressing  world  problems.’”  Nowhere  does  he 
demonstrate  that  historic  Christianity  has  ceased  to  compete 
as  a  vital  world  ideology.  Nowhere  does  he  face  the  question 
as  to  whether,  in  God’s  will,  historic  Christianity  is  supposed 
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to  compete  as  a  vital  world  ideology  in  these  last  days.  And, 
finally,  nowhere  does  he  prove  that  projecting  a  solution  for 
the  most  pressing  world  problems  will  make  historic  Chris¬ 
tianity  again  compete  as  a  vital  world  ideology.  This  concept 
is  inadequate. 

II.  THEOLOGICAL  FOUNDATIONS 

The  foundations  of  this  issue  of  the  social  responsibility 
of  the  Christian  under  grace  are  theological,  resting  upon 
the  acceptance  of  a  Biblical  Eschatology  and  a  Biblical  Eccle- 
siology.  Determinative  of  one’s  concept  of  the  social  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Christian  is  the  position  taken  on  two  significant 
doctrines — ^the  condition  of  the  world  at  the  return  of  Christ 
and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church.  The  affinity  of 
the  concept  of  social  regeneration  for  postmillennialism  or 
optimistic  amillennialism  has  already  been  indicated.  The 
concept  of  social  impact  evidently  either  does  not  believe  or 
does  not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  Biblical  teaching  con¬ 
cerning  the  conditions  of  the  world  just  before  the  return  of 
Christ. 

First,  world  conditions  will  be  characterized  by  chaos 
and  turmoil.  Jesus  told  His  disciples :  “Take  heed  that  no  man 
deceive  you.  For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am 
Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many.  And  ye  shall  hear  of  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars:  see  that  ye  not  be  troubled:  for  all 
these  things  must  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet.  For 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  king¬ 
dom;  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and  pestilences,  and  earth¬ 
quakes,  in  divers  places.  All  these  are  the  beginning  of  sor¬ 
rows”  (Matt.  24:4-8). 

In  the  second  place,  wickedness  and  ungodliness  shall 
phenomenally  increase,  culminating  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  “man  of  sin”  (2  Thess.  2:3).  Paul  warned  Timothy, 
“This  know  also,  that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall 
come.  .  .  .  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and 
worse,  deceiving,  and  being  deceived”  (2  Tim.  3:1-13).  Like¬ 
wise  Peter  informs  his  readers:  “Knowing  this  first,  that 
there  shall  come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking  after  their 
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own  lusts”  (2  Pet.  3:3),  and  these  men  are  characterized  by 
a  mocking  rejection  of  the  truth  of  God.  Jude  repeats  the 
same  thought  with  obvious  reference  to  Peter’s  statement 
(Jude  18).  Paul  told  the  Thessalonian  believers,  “For  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work.  .  .  .  And  then  shall 
that  Wicked  be  revealed”  (2  Thess.  2:7-8;  cf.  w.  3-4,  9-12). 

Thirdly,  the  Bible  teaches  that  in  the  last  days  apostasy 
shall  infect  the  professing  church  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  use 
Paul’s  words  to  the  Thessalonians :  “.  .  .  that  day  shall  not 
come,  except  there  come  a  falling  away  first  .  .  .”  (2  Thess. 
2:3).  Similarly  he  warned  the  elders  of  Ephesus  at  Miletus: 
“Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse 
things,  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them”  (Acts  20:30;  cf. 
V.  29).  Other  Scriptures  also  present  the  apostasy  within  the 
professing  church  in  the  last  days  (2  Tim.  4:3-4;  2  Pet.  2:1; 
1  John  2:18-19,  22;  Jude  4,  8,  10-13). 

This  Biblical  picture  of  conditions  in  the  world  and  in 
the  professing  church  is  not  the  peculiar  interpretation  of 
the  premillennialist,  but  is  generally  accepted  by  current 
amillennialism  as  well.  On  this  point  Allis  frankly  declares: 
“All  Amillennialists  of  today,  whether  they  hold  with  Augus¬ 
tine  or  with  Kliefoth,  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  that  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  is  ’imminent’;  and  some  of  them  take 
that  pessimistic  view  of  the  future  of  the  Church  on  earth — 
that  the  love  of  many  will  grow  cold,  and  that  evil  men  will 
grow  worse  and  worse — which  is  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
millennial  view.  The  great  exception  is  the  Whitbyans,  whom 
in  accordance  with  customary  usage  we  shall  call  Postmil- 
lerarians.”* 

The  Biblical  teaching  clearly  stands  against  the  concept 
of  social  regeneration.  But  the  point  here  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  it  stands  as  definitely  against  the  concept  of  social  im¬ 
pact.  In  the  sense  of  commanding  intellectual  leadership  in 
the  world,  historic  Christianity’s  competition  as  a  vital  world 
ideology  is  also  competition  against  the  Biblical  prediction 
of  its  destiny.  Little  wonder,  therefore,  that  this  view  is 
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characterized  by  a  lack  of  Scriptural  support  strangely  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  old  social-gospel. 

The  second  doctrine  which  forms  the  theological  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  issue  of  the  social  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
under  grace  is  the  Biblical  teaching  of  the  unique  character 
of  the  church,  and  the  unique  purpose  of  God  being  realized 
in  it  in  this  age.  The  Scriptures  definitely  teach  the  unique 
character  of  the  church.  As  of  a  future  activity  not  yet 
completed  nor  even  begun,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said  “I  will 
build  my  church”  (Matt.  16:18).  The  church  is  called  the 
‘*body  of  Christ”  (1  Cor.  12:27;  Eph.  1:23;  4:12)  and  it  is 
consequently  dependent  for  the  beginning  of  its  formation 
upon  His  death  (Eph.  6:25,  30),  His  resurrection  (Col.  1:18), 
His  ascension  (Eph.  2:20-23;  4:7-12),  and  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  12:12-13).  The  church  is  called  a  “new 
creation”  (Gal.  6:15)  and  a  “new  man”  (Eph.  2:15).  It  is  a 
heavenly  people  (Phil.  3:20)  which  look  for  the  Lord  to 
return,  to  take  them  unto  Himself  as  He  promised  (John 
14:1-3). 

In  similar  fashion  the  Scriptures  teach  the  unique  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  in  this  age  as  expressed  in  the  church.  He  is 
calling  out  “a  peculiar  people”  (Titus  2:14;  1  Pet.  2:9).  He 
is  engaged  in  building  the  temple  of  God,  another  title  for 
the  church  which  forms  the  body  of  Christ  (Eph.  2:20-22; 
1  Pet.  2:4-10).  This  purpose  does  not  relate  to  the  destiny  of 
the  world  as  a  whole,  for  these  so  called  are  sharply  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  world  (John  15:18-19;  16:33;  17:14-16). 

The  nature  of  the  church  and  the  purpose  of  the  church, 
therefore,  according  to  Biblical  evidence  are  unique,  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  nation  Israel,  the  chosen  people  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament.  This  dispensations!  distinction 
moreover  carries  with  it  a  different  emphasis.  The  major 
emphasis  accompanying  the  doctrine  of  the  church  is  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  issue  of  personal  salvation.  Even  Rauschenbusch 
recognizes  an  aspect  of  this  difference  between  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New  Testament  emphasis.  He  writes :  “Ancient 
Israel  believed  intensely  in  the  divine  consummation  for  the 
community ;  the  hope  of  a  future  life  for  the  individual  had 
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very  little  influence  in  Jewish  life  before  the  Exile.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  Greek  world  of  the  first  Christian  centuries 
the  longing  for  eternal  life  was  exceedingly  strong,  and  the 
hope  for  any  collective  salvation  almost  non-existent.  In  the 
synoptic  teaching  of  Jesus  all  turns  on  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  the  life  hereafter  is  rarely  referred  to;  in  the  €k>spel  of 
John  'eternal  life’  is  the  central  word  and  the  'kingdom  of 
God’  scarcely  occurs.”* 

Recognition  of  this  distinct  difference  of  emphasis  and 
cleavage  between  the  Mosaic  age  and  the  age  of  grace  is 
important.  Blurring  these  dispensations!  distinctions  permits 
the  direct  application  to  the  church  of  the  entire  social  pro¬ 
gram  of  Israel  both  in  the  Mosaic  age  past  and  in  the  king¬ 
dom  age  future.  The  consequence  is  an  incorrect  concept  of 
the  social  responsibility  of  the  Christian  under  grace.  Such 
a  position  Henry  takes  when  he  writes;  ''The  writer’s  own 
convictions,  while  broadly  premillennial,  are  not  partial  to 
the  dispensational  postponement  theory  of  the  kingdom; 
this  is  not  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  premillennial  view.  It 
appears  more  in  accord  with  the  Biblical  philosophy  of  history 
to  think  of  the  church  age  in  terms  of  divine  continuity 
rather  than  of  parenthesis,  in  terms  of  the  amazing  unity  of 
the  redemptive  plan  rather  than  in  terms  of  an  amazing 
interlude.”'*  This  view  may  be  ''more  in  accord  with  the 
Biblical  philosophy  of  history,”  but  it  is  less  in  accord  with 
the  direct  teaching  of  Scripture,  which  clearly  presents  the 
unique  character  and  purpose  of  the  church.  As  a  result  the 
social  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  age  and  of  the  kingdom  era 
have  only  secondary  application  to  the  church  in  this  age 
and  to  the  Christian  under  grace. 

III.  MEANING  OF  THE  WORD  SOCIAL 

In  any  discussion  of  the  social  responsibility  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  under  grace  a  clear  definition  of  the  word  social  is 
necessary.  And  yet,  strangely  enough,  this  is  the  one  thing 
which  is  frequently  omitted  by  writers  on  the  subject.  As 
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determined  from  the  writinsrs  of  most  authors  on  the  subject 
of  social  responsibility,  the  word  social  is  used  in  relation 
to  such  global  (or  at  least  national)  problems  as  war,  crime, 
vice,  gambling,  divorce,  drunkenness  and  the  liquor  industry, 
racial  intolerance,  labor  exploitation,  and  related  subjects. 
This  is  a  legitimate  use  of  the  word,  and  such  issues  are 
very  properly  called  social  problems.  It  is  probably  to  these 
issues  that  Henry  refers,  as  quoted  above. 

The  basic  meaning  of  the  word  social  is  much  broader 
than  the  above  significance,  however,  and  it  is  this  broad 
general  meaning  primarily  which  is  in  view  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  social  responsibility  of  the  Christian 
under  grace  is  set  forth.  One  definition  of  the  word  social 
which  presents  this  broad  meaning  is :  .  of  or  pertaining  to 

society,  especially  to  society  as  an  organism  or  as  a  group  of 
interrelated,  interdependent  persons;  hence,  of  or  pertaining 
to  human  relationship  in  general.’**'  In  effect,  therefore,  any 
contact  or  relationship  between  two  or  more  individuals  ful> 
fills  the  significance  of  the  word  social  and  involves  social 
responsibilities. 

This  definition  also  involves  the  conclusion  that  the 
Christian  is  a  member  of  two  societies,  one  spiritual  and  one 
physical.  On  the  one  hand,  as  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ  he  is  a  part  of  the  society  of  the  church.  This  involves 
a  multitude  of  social  relationships  which  ultimately  embrace 
every  member  of  that  body.  Definite  social  responsibilities 
result  from  these  relationships.  Simultaneously,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  human  being  the  Christian  is  a  part  of  human 
society.  This  involves  a  multitude  of  social  relationships 
which  ultimately  embrace  every  member  of  the  human  race. 
Definite  social  responsibilities  result  from  these  relationships, 
too. 

The  problem  that  the  Christian  faces  is  the  coordination 
of  the  relationships  and  the  responsibilities  which  are  his  in 
these  two  societies.  Ultimately  the  question  of  priority  must 
be  raised.  This  the  Bible  settles  decisively.  The  Christian  is 
a  **new  creation*'  (2  Cor.  6:17).  He  has  “passed  from  death 
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unto  life”  (1  John  3:14)  and  has  been  delivered  “from  the 
power  of  darkness”  and  translated  “into  the  kingdom  of 
his  [God’s]  dear  Son”  (Col.  1:13).  For  the  Christian  his 
sphere  of  life  is  now  “in  (IJhrist”  (Eph.  1:1),  and  this  sphere 
of  life  must  be  reflected  in  every  social  contact  either  in  the 
society  of  the  church  or  that  of  the  human  race. 

IV.  SCRIPTURAL  PRINCIPLES 

A  tremendous  field  of  study  is  opened  up  when  the  social 
teachings  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  the  society  of  the  church 
are  considered.  These  teachings  fall  into  several  categories. 
First  are  general  teachings  which  are  applicable  to  relation- 
ships  among  all  members  of  the  body  of  Christ.  These  in¬ 
clude  recognition  of  differences  of  spiritual  gifts  (Rom.  12:3- 
9;  1  Cor.  12:1 — 14:40;  Eph.  4:1-16),  relationships  between 
weaker  and  stronger  Christians  (Rom.  14:1 — 15:3;  1  Cor. 
6:12;  8:1-13;  Gal.  2:11-16;  6:1-10),  obligations  to  minister 
to  fellow  Christians  in  temporal  needs  (Rom.  12:13;  Gal. 
2:10;  Phil.  4:10-20),  warnings  to  avoid  respect  of  persons 
(Gal.  3:28;  Col.  3:11;  James  2:1-4). 

Standards  of  personal  conduct  in  their  social  impacts 
are  presented  (1  Cor.  6:18-20;  Gal.  5:19-21;  Eph.  5:1-7;  1 
Thess.  5:14,  22)  as  well  as  standards  for  official  leaders  in 
the  church  (1  Tim.  3:1-13;  6:9-13;  Titus  1:5-9),  and  prin¬ 
ciples  for  discipline  are  outlined  (1  Cor.  5:1-5;  2  Thess.  3:6- 
16;  1  Tim.  5:19-20;  Titus  3:10).  Principles  to  govern  various 
special  relationships  within  the  society  of  the  church  are 
presented,  too:  that  of  husband  and  wife  (1  Cor.  7:1-5;  Eph. 
5:22-23;  Col.  3:18-19),  parent  and  child  (1  Cor.  7:36-38; 
Eph.  6:1-4;  Col.  3:20-21),  master  and  slave  (1  Cor.  7:21-23; 
Eph.  6:6-9;  Col.  3:22;  James  5:1-9). 

The  over-all  principle  of  social  responsibility  w'ithin  the 
society  of  the  church,  however,  is  enunciated  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  His  disciples  when  he  said:  “This  is  my 
commandment.  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you”  (John  15:12,  17).  John  takes  up  the  theme  in  his  First 
Epistle  and  writes:  “Beloved,  let  us  love  one  another”  (1  John 
4:7;  cf.  3:23,  4:21).  Paul  also  reiterates  it  by  saying,  “Love 
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worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour :  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law”  (Rom.  13:10;  cf.  v.  8). 

The  Scriptures  also  teach  that  the  Christian  has  certain 
relationships  toward  individuals  and  groups  outside  the 
body  of  Christ.  Primary  is  his  responsibility  toward  the 
civil  government  under  which  he  lives  (Rom.  13:1-7;  1  Tim. 
2:2;  Titus  3:1;  1  Pet.  2:13-17).  In  addition  the  Christian 
has  a  responsibility  to  walk  properly  before  the  men  of  the 
world  (Rom.  13:11-14;  1  Cor.  10:23-33;  Phil.  2:14-16;  1  Thess. 
4:11;  1  Pet.  4:3-4,  15-16).  He  bears  a  responsibility  to  “do 
good  unto  all  men”  (Gal.  6:10),  and  other  general  responsi- 
biliUes  (Rom.  9:1-3;  10:1;  12:17-21;  1  Cor.  9:22;  10:32-33; 
2  Cor.  6:14-18;  1  Tim.  2:1,  3-4). 

Again,  the  overall  principle  governing  social  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Christian  toward  all  men  is  enunciated  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  when  He  said  to  His  disciples,  “Ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  me”  (Acts  1:8).  His  great  commission 
for  them  was  “(]lo  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature”  (Mark  16:15).  This  responsibility 
the  early  disciples  accepted  and  the  constant  testimony  in 
their  proclamation  of  the  message  of  Chrst  was,  “.  .  .  of 
whom  [Christ]  we  are  witnesses”  (Acts  2:32;  3:15).  In  a 
similar  vein  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthian  church:  “For 
Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel” 
(1  Cor.  1:17)  and  “For  I  determined  not  to  know  anything 
among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  crucified”  (1  Cor.  2:2). 

V.  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 

The  apostolic  church  as  pictured  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  New  Testament  epistles  consistently  followed 
this  pattern  of  social  responsibility,  both  individually  and 
collectively.  They  came  to  the  relief  of  the  “poor  saints  which 
are  at  Jerusalem”  on  several  occasions  (Acts  11:27-30;  Rom. 
15:25-27),  but  there  is  no  record  that  they  ministered  to  the 
indigent  outside  the  church.  Paul  returns  Onesimus  to 
Philemon  as  a  brother  in  Christ  as  well  as  a  slave  (Phile. 
15-21),  but  he  never  launches  a  movement  to  abolish  slavery 
from  the  Roman  empire.  Paul  and  his  associates  became 
known  as  “these  that  have  turned  the  world  upside  down” 
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(Acts  17:6),  but  they  did  not  do  it  by  social  reform  move¬ 
ments.  A  transformation  was  wrought  in  Ephesus  which 
threatened  the  worship  of  Diana  and  the  profit  of  the  silver¬ 
smiths  (Acts  19:11-27),  but  there  is  no  indication  that  Paul 
preached  against  either.  Rather  he  preached  Jesus  Christ  and 
individual  hearts  were  changed,  and  the  total  result  was 
revolutionary. 

Absolutely  no  evidence  exists  that  the  apostolic  church 
projected  even  one  solution  for  the  most  pressing  world 
problems  of  its  day,  except  for  words  like  “Believe  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house”  (Acts  16:31)  or  “This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at 
nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the 
corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other:  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved”  (Acts  4:11-12).  This  is  important,  because 
men  who  advocate  a  social  program  or  a  social  impact  for  the 
twentieth  century  church  point  to  the  transformation  of  the 
Roman  world  by  the  apostolic  church  as  evidence  of  the 
present  need  to  “(]k>,  and  do  thou  likewise”  (Luke  10:37). 
The  reality  of  the  transformation  of  the  Roman  world  by 
the  apostolic  church  can  be  questioned,  but  that  is  beside 
the  point.  The  import  of  the  Biblical  evidence  is  that  what¬ 
ever  was  accomplished  was  not  realized  through  a  social 
program  or  a  social  impact,  but  rather  by  the  power  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  message  of  the  gospel  was  preached 
to  individuals.  This  fact  even  Rauschenbusch,  himself  the 
father  of  the  social  gospel,  was  forced  to  recognize;  for  he 
says,  “It  is  correctly  asserted  that  the  apostles  undertook  no 
social  propaganda.”'* 

VI.  APPLICATIONS  TO  MODERN  PROBLEMS 

The  conclusions  just  stated  in  no  sense  are  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  argument  against  medical  missionary  activity, 
mission  schools,  properly  conducted  literacy  campaigns,  or 
any  other  legitimate  tool  which  is  utilized  as  a  means  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  in  Christ.  And  yet  in 
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these  activities,  as  many  sad  examples  will  demonstrate,  the 
tendency  must  ever  be  resisted  to  make  such  tools  the  end 
of  ministry  rather  than  the  means  to  the  end.  The  extent  to 
which  welfare  and  social  programs  can  be  effectively  utilized 
must  be  a  matter  of  prayerful  consideration  and  of  specific 
guidance  in  each  individual  case. 

In  addition  a  Christian  legitimately  can  participate  in 
social  reform  activities.  A  Christian  should  be  interested  in 
securing  clean,  honest,  efficient  government  from  the  local 
up  to  the  national  level.  The  Christian  should  be  concerned 
with  reduction  of  gambling  and  vice  in  his  locality  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Obviously  it  is  more  desirable  for  a  Christian  to  live 
and  to  raise  his  family  in  a  locality  where  intoxicants  are 
not  sold.  Opportunities  for  effective  Christian  testimony 
arise  in  conjunction  with  such  social-reform  movements.  And 
yet  the  Christian  must  recognize  that  these  things  are  not 
the  main  business  of  the  child  of  God,  and  his  social  responsi¬ 
bility  as  a  Christian  does  not  demand  expression  in  any  such 
activities.  Furthermore,  participation  in  social  reforms  can 
increasingly  tax  his  energies  and  occupy  his  time  until  he  has 
been  subtly  diverted  from  one's  principal  responsibility  as  a 
Christian  and  sidetracked  into  secondary,  although  worth¬ 
while,  occupations.  This  area  also  demands  much  prayerful 
consideration  and  specific  individual  guidance  for  each  Chris¬ 
tian  as  to  the  extent  and  the  manner  of  his  personal  partici¬ 
pation  in  such  movements.  It  also  demands  the  exercise  of 
love  and  the  refusal  to  judge  brethren  in  Christ. 

Finally,  a  Christian  legitimately  can  share  in  such  phil¬ 
anthropic  activities  as  the  Red  Cross  and  his  local  Community 
Chest.  Participation  in  this  type  of  endeavor  affords  many 
opportunities  for  Christian  witness  to  the  alert  believer.  And 
yet  the  Christian  must  recognize  that  his  responsibilities  to 
participate  in  these  acti\ities  does  not  spring  ultimately  from 
his  membership  in  the  society  of  Christians  but  from  his 
place  in  human  society.  Therefore,  once  again  participation 
in  such  activities  must  be  the  object  of  prayerful  pondering 
and  individual  direction  from  the  Lord.  Here  again  Christian 
love  must  prevail  among  brethren  in  Christ,  recognizing  that 
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in  such  matters  the  Lord  leads  each  individual  differently. 

The  application  of  these  principles  of  Christian  social 
responsibility  to  modern  situations  and  problems  requires 
unusual  spiritual  discernment  and  a  constant,  sensitive  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  ever-present  danger 
is  to  become  enmeshed  in  worthwhile  secondary  activities  to 
the  neglect  of  primary  responsibilities  as  a  Christian.  How¬ 
ever,  properly  subordinated  and  correlated  to  the  primary 
ministry  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  and  winning  individual 
souls  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  such  activities  of  a 
humanitarian  character  can  be  wonderfully  used  and  honored 
of  God.  Paul  expressed  the  principle  involved  when  he  wrote 
concerning  his  own  activities,  'T  am  made  all  things  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some’*  (1  Cor.  9:22). 

Dallas,  Texas 


THE  BARTHIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  SALVATION 

By  James  Freeman  Rand,  Th.M. 

(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  1953) 

Karl  Barth's  insistence  on  man's  total  inability  to  save 
himself  srives  his  doctrine  of  salvation,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
investigated  in  this  study,  a  distinctly  Calvinistic  emphasis. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  him  setting  forth  that  man  can  be 
saved  only  by  faith,  by  believing  the  revelation  which  God 
has  given  of  His  saving  work  on  the  behalf  of  man.  Were 
our  investigation  to  stop  here,  a  stamp  of  approval  could  be 
placed  on  the  soteriology  of  Barth.  But  the  Calvinistic  em¬ 
phasis  which  is  found  in  his  presentation  of  man  the  sinner 
and  God  the  savior  is  missing  when  one  analyzes  what  he 
teaches  on  the  faith  that  saves.  This  will  now  be  investigated. 

THE  FAITH  THAT  SAVES 

Two  questions  will  be  answered  in  this  section  concerning 
Barth's  conception  of  faith.  The  first  is  a  basic  problem,  how 
does  he  define  faith.  The  second  deals  with  the  permanence 
of  that  faith,  and  more  especially  with  the  problem  of  eternal 
security. 

Barth*8  definition  of  faith.  It  is  important  to  see  exactly 
what  the  Swiss  theologian  means  by  faith  because,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  latter  portion  of  this  section,  what  Barth 
means  by  faith  is  the  crucial  factor  in  determining  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  his  doctrine  of  salvation. 

In  an  earlier  work,  one  time,  Barth  defined  faith  in  these 
words :  'Taith  means  seeking  not  noise  but  quiet,  and  letting 
God  speak  within — ^the  righteous  God,  for  there  is  no  other. 
And  then  God  works  in  us."*'  It  is  obvious  that  this  definition 
is  not  quite  adequate.  In  one  of  his  later  works  he  describes 
Christian  faith  as  "the  gift  of  the  meeting"  between  God 
and  man.**  Berkhof  emphasizes  that,  to  the  Theology  of 

**Barth,  The  Word  of  God  and  the  Word  of  Man,  p.  2S. 

**Baith,  Dogmatics  in  Outline,  p.  IS. 
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Crisis,  saving  faith  is  ‘‘strictly  speaking  an  act  of  God  rather 
than  of  man/’**  It  is  obvious  that  fragments  of  truth  are  to 
be  found  in  all  of  these  definitions,  but  yet  none  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  approximates  the  Scriptural  definition.  Perhaps  the 
most  successful  attempt  of  Barth  to  define  faith  is  found  in 
his  Dogmatics  in  Outline  where  he  defines  faith  as  trust. 
“.  . .  Faith  is  concerned  with  our  holding  to  God  exclusively, 
because  God  is  the  One  who  is  faithful.”**  He  further  states 
that  faith  consists  in  holding  ** entirely  to  God’s  Word.”*' 

In  this  same  work  he  further  defines  faith  as  knowledge 
and  as  confession.  Concerning  the  former  he  says,  ‘‘.  . .  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  has  to  do  with  the  illumination  of  the  reason,  in 
which  men  become  free  to  live  in  the  truth  of  Jesus  Christ.”** 
This  is  linked  with  faith  as  trust,  in  the  following  words: 
‘‘Christian  knowledge  means  living  in  the  truth  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  this  light  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
(Acts  17:28)  in  order  that  we  may  be  of  Him,  and  through 
Him  and  unto  Him,  as  it  says  in  Romans  11:36.  So  Christian 
knowledge,  at  its  deepest,  is  one  with  what  we  termed  man’s 
trust  in  God’s  Word.”** 

Concerning  faith  as  decision,  Barth  has  this  to  say: 
‘‘Faith  is  obedience,  not  just  a  passive  accommodation  of 
oneself.  Where  there  is  obedience,  there  is  also  choice  on 
man’s  part;  faith  is  chosen  instead  of  its  opposite,  unbelief, 
trust  instead  of  distrust,  knowledge  instead  of  ignorance. 
.  .  .  Faith  is  the  act  in  which  man  relates  himself  to  God  as 
is  appropriate  to  God.”** 

Running  through  this  threefold  definition  of  faith  is 
the  basic  idea  that  faith  is  trust,  trust  in  the  living  God. 
Barth  recognizes  that  the  words  ‘‘I  believe”  connote  a  sub¬ 
jective  aspect  to  faith,  nevertheless  he  subordinates  this  to 
the  objective  aspect.  ‘‘But  the  fact  that  we  believe  can  only 
be,  a  priori,  a  secondary  matter,  becoming  small  and  unimpor- 

**Louit  Berkhof,  Systematic  Theoloyy,  p.  498. 

**Barth,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

*'Barth,  loc.  cit. 

'*Barth,  ibid.,  p.  24. 

**Barth,  ibid.,  pp.  25-26. 

“Barth,  ibid.,  p.  29. 
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tant  in  face  of  the  outstanding  and  real  thing  involved  in  the 
Christian  proclamation — what  the  Christian  believes,  that  is, 
what  must  be  confirmed  as  the  content  and  object  of  his  faith, 
and  what  we  have  to  preach,  that  is,  the  object  with  which 
the  Apostles*  Creed  deals:  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father,  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.”** 

He  decries  modern  attempts  to  exalt  the  subjective  aspect 
of  faith  at  the  expense  of  the  objective.  To  him  faith  is 
centered  in  ‘‘a  meeting  with  One  who  is  not  man,  but  God,  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  my  believing  I  see 
myself  completely  filled  and  determined  by  this  object  of 
my  faith.’*** 

This  meeting  with  God  is,  of  course,  the  well-known  crisis 
experience  which  has  given  the  Theology  of  Crisis  its  name. 
The  validity  of  Barth’s  understanding  of  faith  as  well  as  the 
validity  of  his  whole  concept  of  salvation  would  seem  to 
depend  on  the  permanence  of  this  crisis  experience. 

The  permanence  of  saving  faith.  If  there  is  but  one  crisis 
experience  when  man  meets  God  for  the  first  time  in  a  faith 
relationship,  the  salvation  which  results  from  this  crisis  is 
permanent  and  secure.  This  is  the  orthodox  evangelical  con¬ 
ception  of  the  relationship  of  faith  and  salvation.  If  however 
there  is  the  necessity  or  even  the  possibility  that  there  will 
be  numerous  crisis  experiences  during  which  crises  man  never 
quite  attains  to  salvation,  then  the  charge  must  be  leveled  at 
Barthianisin  that  it  does  not  teach  eternal  security  and  hence 
has  departed  from  the  Scriptures  at  this  point. 

This  is  indeed  the  charge  which  Berkhof  makes.  .  .  The 
theology  of  crisis  stresses  the  fact  that  saving  faith  ...  is 
strictly  speaking  an  act  of  God  rather  than  of  man,  never 
constitutes  a  permanent  possession  of  man,  and  is  in  itself 
merely  a  hohlraum  (empty  space),  quite  incapable  of  effect¬ 
ing  salvation^  Barth  and  Brunner  regard  faith  simply  as 
the  divine  response,  wrought  in  man  by  God,  to  the  Word 
of  God  in  Christ,  that  is,  not  so  much  to  any  doctrine,  as  to 
the  divine  command  or  the  divine  act  in  the  work  of  redemp)- 

**Bartb,  ibid.,  p.  15. 

''Barth,  ibid.,  p.  16. 
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tion.  It  is  the  affirmative  answer,  the  ‘y^s’  to  the  call  of  God, 
a  ‘yes’  that  is  elicited  by  God  Himself.”*’ 

In  another  place,  Berkhof  illustrates  his  charge  by  citing 
the  Barthian  position  on  justification  and  sanctification. 
‘‘While  Barth  does  speak  of  justification  as  a  momentary  act, 
yet  he  does  not  regard  it  as  an  act  accomplished  once  for  all, 
and  which  is  then  followed  by  sanctification.  According  to 
him  justification  and  sanctification  go  hand  in  hand  all  along 
the  line.  Pauck  says  that  according  to  Barth  justification  is 
not  a  grow'th  or  an  ethical  development ;  it  occurs  ever  anew, 
whenever  man  has  reached  the  point  of  complete  despair 
as  to  the  beliefs  and  values  upon  which  he  has  built  his 
life.”** 

Is  there  evidence  from  the  writings  of  Barth  to  substan¬ 
tiate  these  charges?  At  first  glance  there  is  not,  for  in  his 
exposition  of  faith  as  trust  Barth  seems  to  set  forth  the 
permanence  of  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  his  belief 
in  an  eternally  secure  salvation.  Notice  these  citations. 
‘‘Where  there  is  faith  in  the  gospel,  there  the  Word  has  found 
confidence,  there  the  Word  has  so  let  itself  be  heard  that  the 
hearer  cannot  withdraw  from  it.  There  the  Word  has  ac¬ 
quired  its  meaning  as  the  Word  and  been  established.”’*  ‘‘And 
faith  is  concerned  with  the  decision  once  for  all.  Faith  is 
not  an  opinion  replaceable  by  another  opinion.  A  temporary 
believer  does  not  know  what  faith  is.  Faith  means  a  final 
relationship.  ...  A  man  who  believes  once  believes  once  for 
all.”** 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  other  definite  statements  in  the 
same  work  as  well  as  in  other  writers  which  definitely  con¬ 
tradict  these,  and  indicate  that  salvation  is  not  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  believer  in  this  life.  Elsewhere  in  this  very 
work  he  says  that  the  believer  cannot  say  concerning  his 
salvation  that  it  is  a  once-for-all  experience.  Only  Christ 
can  say  that.**  Then  in  his  Romerhrief  he  has  these  two 


‘^Berkhof,  op.  cit.,  p.  498. 
**Berkhof,  ibid.,  p.  525. 
**Barth,  op.  cit.,  p,  18. 

** Barth,  ibid.,  p.  20. 
*'Barth,  ibid.,  pp.  121*22. 
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significant  comments.  “Faith  cannot  be  a  concrete  thing  that 
once  began  and  then  continued  its  course.  Faith  is  the  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Miracle,  the  Creation  in  every  moment  of  time.”** 
“Rightly  understood,  there  are  no  Christians:  there  is  only 
the  eternal  opportunity  of  becoming  Christians.”** 

From  his  monumental  work,  Church  Dogmatics,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extended  (flotation  is  cited  to  show  how  throughout 
all  his  works  this  idea  of  the  transitory  nature  of  saving 
faith  is  to  be  found.  **. .  .  Hidden  faith  is  always  in  transition 
from  expectation  to  fresh  expectation.  All  unrest  in  faith  is 
in  fact  removed  in  prayer,  but  its  actual  prayer  is  its  pro¬ 
found  unrest.  And  alike  as  prayer  and  as  unrest  it  is  expecta¬ 
tion,  expectation  of  its  object.  By  its  object  it  lives  at  rest, 
or  in  unrest,  having  found  seeking,  finding  once  more,  and 
seeking  afresh.  But  this  object  is  a  free  God,  who  is  hidden 
from  man  because  man  is  a  sinner,  who,  of  course,  has 
transplanted  him  into  the  new  state  of  faith  in  which  He 
can  be  known  by  him,  but  who  in  this  actual  new  state — 
it  is  the  state  of  faith — will  be  sought  and  found  anew  and 
once  more  anew.  He  is  and  remains  of  course,  for  faith, 
included  in  objectivity,  in  the  externality  of  the  Word  of 
God  in  Jesus  Christ.  He  must  teach  man  to  seek  Him,  and  He 
must  show  Himself  to  him  that  he  may  find  Him.  But  by  this 
object,  this  external  Christian  faith  lives.”** 

Although  a  theologian  may  affirm  his  belief  that  faith 
is  **a  final  relationship,”  the  fact  that  he  holds  there  are 
no  Christians,  only  those  who  are  seizing  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  Christians,  does  not  indicate  a  belief  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tural  doctrine  of  eternal  security. 

Adding  weight  on  this  side  of  the  scales  also  is  the  very 
character  of  Barthian  theology,  which  postulates  a  continual 
series  of  crisis  experiences  by  which  God  reveals  Himself  to 
man  and  man  meets  God.  A  theology  which  holds  to  the  idea 
of  continuous  revelation  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  security. 


**Barth,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  499. 

** Barth,  ibid.,  p.  321. 

**Barth,  The  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  Cod,  p.  265. 
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Here  then  is  one  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of 
Barth’s  soteriology.  As  has  been  demonstrated,  his  soteri- 
ological  concepts  are  couched  in  evangelical  language  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  appears  to  be  a  pronounced  evangelical.  So 
it  is  only  when  one  examines  his  teachings  on  faith  that  his 
soteriology  becomes  suspect. 

CONCLUSION 

The  soteriology  of  Karl  Barth  has  been  briefly  examined 
under  the  three  divisions  of  man  the  sinner,  God  the  saviour, 
and  the  faith  that  saves.  Concisely  stated,  Barth  believes  that 
man  as  a  sinner  cannot  save  himself,  that  God  has  taken 
man’s  place  and  has  suffered  on  the  cross  in  his  stead,  and 
finally  this  salvation  can  only  be  obtained  by  faith.  This 
truth  has  been  couched  in  very  orthodox  terms  and  contains 
a  number  of  emphases  for  which  Barth  needs  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  His  emphasis  on  the  total  inability  of  man  to  save 
himself  because  he  is  a  lost  and  guilty  sinner  is  refreshing  in 
a  day  when  the  great  mass  tend  to  see  the  good  in  man  rather 
than  his  faults.  Barth  sees  clearly  that  man  cannot  be  saved 
by  works;  indeed,  his  declaration  that  faith  comes  as  a  gift 
from  God  is  far  stronger  than  that  of  most  evangelical  theo¬ 
logians. 

The  cross  is  central  in  his  soteriology  and  not  explained 
as  a  mere  moral  example.  God  has  taken  our  place  and  has 
.suffered  there  for  man,  in  order  that  he  might  not  suffer  his 
just  deserts.  As  a  result  man  is  justified  and  God  remembers 
his  sins  no  more.  Man  is  to  live  in  the  full  confidence  of  sins 
forgiven.  Barth  strongly  emphasizes  the  substitutionary  as¬ 
pect  of  the  atonement. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  fully  Barth’s  teaching  on  justi¬ 
fication,  redemption,  reconciliation  and  sanctification  because 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  he  has  not  reached  the  point  in  his 
detailed  writing  where  such  doctrines  are  fully  defined.  How¬ 
ever,  he  sees  clearly  that  man  stands  in  a  righteous  position 
before  God  a,s  a  result  of  the  atonement. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  an  examination  of  his  con¬ 
ception  of  saving  faith  that  a  discordant  note  was  struck.  His 
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emphases  on  the  objective  character  of  faith  as  opposed  to 
the  subjective  and  on  faith  as  trust  are  commendable,  but  are 
vitiated  by  his  position  that  saving  faith  is  a  continuous  expe¬ 
rience.  God  and  man  meet  through  the  faith  which  God  gives 
man,  but  this  meeting  must  be  continued  throughout  the  life 
span  of  the  man.  As  was  indicated  above,  this  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  of  the  Barthian  soterioloy,  a  weakness  which 
leads  one  to  suspect  the  whole  structure.  No  matter  how  fine 
a  pronouncement  Barth  may  make  on  man  as  a  sinner  and  on 
God  as  the  One  who  has  taken  our  place  on  the  cross,  his 
whole  doctrine  stands  or  falls  on  his  conception  of  faith,  for 
this  is  how  salvation  may  come  to  man.  If  there  is  no  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  salvation  experience,  there  can  be  no  permanence 
to  the  salvation  which  it  brings.  Regretfully,  then,  it  must  be 
concluded  that  Barth  presents  to  the  world  in  his  writings  an 
inadequate  conception  of  salvation. 

Dallas,  Texas 


THE  PATRIARCHS  AND 
CONTEMPORARY  HISTORY 

By  Merrill  F.  Unger,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 


(Concluded  from  the  April-June  Number,  195S) 

III.  ABRAHAM’S  SOJOURN  AT  HARAN 

Despite  the  remarkable  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of 
the  systematic  excavation  at  Ur,  specially  the  royal  tombs,'*  no 
direct  evidence  has  been  found  of  Abraham’s  residence  there. 
And  such  evidence  could  scarcely  be  expected,  since  Ur  was 
a  very  large  city  and  Terah  and  his  sons  inconspicuous 
citi2»ns,  who  emigrated  from  it.  However,  the  case  is  quite 
different  in  the  region  of  Haran  to  which  the  patriarch  went. 
In  this  region  of  northwest  Mesopotamia  there  is  unmistak¬ 
able  evidence  of  extended  Hebrew  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Balikh  and  Habur  Rivers,  two  tributaries  of  the 
Euphrates  east  of  the  great  bend  south  of  ancient  Carchemish. 

The  town  of  Haran  (Gen.  11:31;  12:5)  is  still  in  existence 
on  the  Balikh  River  sixty  miles  west  of  Tell  Halaf.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  nineteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
B.C.,  as  is  known  from  frequent  references  to  it  in  cuneiform 
sources.**  The  name  appears  in  Assyrian  documents  as  Har« 
ranu  (“road”)  likely  because  here  the  trade  route  from 
Damascus  joined  the  highway  from  Nineveh  to  Carchemish. 
Singularly  enough  like  Ur,  Abraham’s  birthplace,  it  was  also 
the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  moon-god  from  very  ancient 
times.  Whether  Terah  chose  Haran  as  a  place  to  settle  because 
he  had  not  made  a  clean  break  with  the  idolatry  of  his 

'•See  Woolley's  The  Royal  Cemetery  (Ur  Excavations,  Vol.  II,  1934). 

•*W.  F.  Albriitht,  From  the  Stone  Aye  to  Christianity,  p.  179. 
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youth,  or  perhaps  for  commercial  reasons,  can  of  course 
only  be  surmised. 

The  city  of  Nahor,  which  was  Rebekah’s  home  (Gen.  25: 
10),  occurs  often  as  Nakhur  in  the  Mari  tablets,  discovered  in 
1935  and  belonginsr  to  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  To  judge 
from  the  Mari  references  and  Assyrian  records  of  the  seventh 
century  B.C.  where  it  occurs  as  Til-Nakhiri  (“the  Mound  of 
Nahor”),  it  seems  to  have  been  located  in  the  Balikh  Valley 
below  Haran.*’  Beside  the  definite  location  of  the  patriarchal 
cities  Haran  and  Nahor  in  northwestern  Mesopotamia,  hardly 
less  clear  indications  of  Hebrew  residence  in  this  region  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  names  of  Abraham’s  forefathers,  which  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  names  of  towns  near  Haran :  Serug  (in  Assyrian, 
Sarugi),  Nahor,  and  Terah  (later  Til-Turakhi,  “Mound  of 
Terah,”  in  Assyrian  times).  Often  immediate  ancestors  and 
relatives  of  Abraham  listed  in  Genesis  11:10-30  have  left 
traces  in  this  territory,  called  Padan-Aram  (Aramic  paddana 
means  “field  or  plain,”  of  Aram)  in  Genesis  (25:20;  26:6,  7 
et  ah).  Reu  also  corresponds  to  the  later  names  of  towns  in 
the  Middle-Euphrates  valley.**  Peleg,  for  example,  recalls 
later  Paliga  on  the  Euphrates  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Habur.** 

Beside  definite  geographical  links  between  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  and  their  earlier  residence  in  northwest  Mesopo¬ 
tamia,  a  number  of  the  early  patriarchal  narratives  indicate 
a  formative  influence  from  this  region.  Terah  not  only  died 
in  Haran  (Gen.  11 :31,  32)  from  which  city  Abram  then  mi¬ 
grated  to  Canaan  (Gen.  12:4),  but  a  wife  for  Isaac  was 
fetched  from  “the  city  of  Nahor”  (Gen.  24:10).  Jacob  fled 
to  Haran  (Gen.  27:43)  from  Esau’s  wrath,  and  sojourned  in 
Padan-Aram  at  least  twenty  years  while  in  Laban’s  employ 
(Gen,  29:1-31:55). 

IV.  ABRAHAM  IN  CANAAN 

At  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  after  the  death  of  Terah 

"Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  180. 

**AlbriKht,  op.  cit.,  p.  180;  Jour.  Bib.  Lit.  XLIII  (1924),  pp.  386-88. 

**Albright,  “Recrnt  Discoverin  in  Bible  Lands,”  Young’s  Analytical 
Concordance,  p.  26;  The  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  p.  210, 
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Abraham  left  Haran  and  came  into  Canaan  (Gen.  12:4,6). 
In  this  age  Palestine  was  still  thinly  populated.  Linguisti¬ 
cally  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Hebrews,  though  their  racial  composition  and  cultural 
traditions  were  different.  Practically  all  the  Canaan ite  towns 
were  then  located  in  the  coastal  plain,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  “The  hill 
country  was  in  the  main  still  unoccupied  by  sedentary  pop¬ 
ulation,  so  the  Biblical  tradition  is  absolutely  correct  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  patriarchs  wander  over  the  hills  of  central  Palestine 
and  the  dry  lands  of  the  south,  where  there  was  still  plenty 
of  room  for  them.”** 

This  general  situation  which  prevailed  in  the  Middle 
Bronze  Age  (2000-1500  B.C.)  in  Palestine  is  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  semi-nomadic  life  of  the  patriarchs  as 
pictured  in  the  Genesis  narratives.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
completely  out  of  perspective  for  a  later  period,  particularly 
after  1200  B.C.,  and  its  origin  as  a  late  invention  would  be 
most  difficult  to  explain. 

In  the  Bronze  Age  the  mountains  of  Palestine  were  heav¬ 
ily  forested  on  the  watershed  ridge  and  the  western  slope, 
so  that  there  was  little  arable  land.  Cisterns,  moreover,  had 
not  then  come  into  general  use.  Consequently  there  were  no 
settlements  except  where  good  springs  were  located  just 
under  a  low  hill,  suitable  for  defense,  with  meadows  or  val¬ 
leys  near  at  hand,  to  insure  a  supply  of  food.  Between  such 
fortified  towns,  most  of  which  were  located  on  the  watershed 
ridge  or  near  it,  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  semi-nomadic 
tribes,  whose  existence  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Middle 
and  Late  Bronze  Age  pottery  in  cemeteries  which  were  too 
far  from  towns  to  have  been  used  by  the  sedentary  popula¬ 
tion.** 

It  is  significant,  too,  in  this  connection  that  the  topo¬ 
graphical  allusions  in  the  patriarchal  stories  fit  the  archeo¬ 
logical  indications  of  the  Middle  Bronze  Age  (2000-1500  B.C.) 

^^Albright,  Old  Testament  Commentary,  p.  140.  Cf.  Archeology  of  Palestine 
and  the  Bible,  pp.  131-33. 

*‘Cf.  Albright,  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  pp.  130-33. 
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extremely  well.**  In  fact,  so  many  corroborations  of  detail 
have  come  to  light  in  the  last  several  decades  that  ‘'most  com¬ 
petent  scholars  have  given  up  the  old  critical  theory  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  stories  of  the  patriarchs  are  mostly  retro- 
jections  from  the  time  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  (9th-8th  cen¬ 
turies  B.C.).*’**  For  instance,  places  which  appear  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  movements  of  the  patriarchs  are  not  the  towns 
and  holy  sites  of  later  periods,  such  as  Mizpah  or  Gibeah,  but 
are  nearly  all  known  from  recent  archeological  explorations 
to  have  been  those  inhabited  in  the  patriarchal  age,  such  as 
Shechem,  Bethel,  Dothan,  Gerar,  Jerusalem  (i.e.,  Salem) 
and  likely  Beersheba.  Hebron,  however,  as  a  city,  was  not  in 
existence  in  Abraham’s  day.  It  was  not  founded  until  “seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt”  (Num.  13:22),  that  is,  about 
1700  B.C.  Earlier  the  site  was  called  Mamre,  and  the  mention 
of  Hebron  (Gen.  13:18;  23:19)  is  an  explanatory  note  to 
indicate  where  Mamre  was.'* 

The  five  cities  of  the  plain  (i.e.,  circle)  of  the  Jordan, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboiim  and  Zoar,  also 
belong  to  the  early  patriarchal  age.  The  Biblical  notices  that 
the  district  of  the  Jordan,  where  these  cities  were  located, 
was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well-peopled  around  2065  B.C. 
but  that  not  long  afterwards  it  was  abandoned  is  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  archeological  facts.**  It  is  now  known  that 
these  cities  were  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  14:3) 
and  that  this  was  the  area  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  now  covered  with  water.  “The  great  site  of  Bab  ed-Dra‘ 
on  the  Dead  Sea  probably  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah ;  its  remains  date  from  about  the  last  third  of  the 
third  millennium,  when  occupation  here  came  to  an  abrupt 
close.”** 

**Firit  emphatized  by  Albright,  Bk//.  Am.  Scht.  35  (1929),  pp.  10  ff.,  and 
now  by  numerous  writers  as  new  material  points  to  the  same  conclusion 
(cf.  The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Study  (Oxford,  1951),  pp.  5  ff.). 

**Albright,  From  the  Stone  A§e  to  Christianity,  p.  183. 

**Wright  and  Filson,  The  ffestminster  Historical  Atlas  to  the  Bible,  p.  26a. 

** Albright,  The  Archeology  of  Palestine  and  the  Bible,  p.  133  ff. 

**Albright,  “Recent  Discoveries  in  Bible  Lands,"  Young's  Analytical  Con¬ 
cordance,  p.  27a. 
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Somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  middle  of  the  twenty- 
first  century  B.C.  the  Vale  of  Siddim  with  its  cities  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  great  conflagration  (Gen.  19:23-28).  This  re¬ 
gion  is  said  to  have  been  “full  of  slime  (i.e.,  asphalt)  pits” 
(Gen.  14:10),  and  petroleum  deposits  are  still  to  be  found 
in  the  area.  The  entire  region  is  on  the  long  fault  line  which 
formed  the  Jordan  Valley,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Arabah. 
Throughout  history  it  has  been  the  scene  of  earthquakes. 
And  although  the  Biblical  account  records  only  the  miracu¬ 
lous  elements,  geological  activity  was  doubtless  an  accom¬ 
panying  factor.  The  salt  and  free  sulphur  in  the  area,  which 
is  now  a  bumt-out  region  of  oil  and  asphalt,  were  mingled 
by  an  earthquake,  which  resulted  in  a  violent  explosion.  The 
salt  and  sulphur  were  carried  up  into  the  sky  red  hot,  so 
that  literally  it  rained  fire  and  brimstone  over  the  whole 
plain  (Gen.  19:24,  28).  The  account  of  Lot’s  wife  being  turned 
into  a  pillar  of  salt  is  certainly  to  be  connected  with  the  great 
salt  mass  in  the  valley,  Jebel  Usdum  (“Mountain  of  Sodom”), 
a  hill,  some  five  miles  long,  stretching  north  and  south  at  the 
southwestern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Somewhere  under  the 
slowly  rising  water  of  the  southern  part  of  the  lake,  in  this 
general  vicinity,  the  cities  of  the  plain  are  to  be  found.  In 
classical  and  New  Testament  times  these  ruins  were  still 
visible,  not  yet  being  covered  with  water.*' 

The  most  pivotal  chapter  in  the  patriarchal  narratives 
from  an  historical  standpoint  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  furnishing  a  potential  link  in  the  life  of  Abraham  with 
contemporary  secular  history  is  Genesis  14.  Regarding  the 
genuineness  of  the  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Jordan  Val¬ 
ley  by  the  coalition  of  four  Mesopotamian  kings  and  their 
defeat  by  Abraham,  it  may  be  said  that  archeology  is  con¬ 
tinually  amassing  evidence  pointing  to  the  essential  historicity 
of  this  chapter,  until  recent  years  regarded  almost  univer¬ 
sally  as  pure  legend  from  a  critical  viewpoint.  The  high 
antiquity  of  this  document  and  the  accuracy  of  the  names 
referred  to  in  it  are  being  constantly  corroborated  as  new 


•'Tadtu«,  History  V,  7;  Jotepbui,  Wars  of  the  Jews,  IV:VIII,  4. 
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backgrround  material  becomes  available.**  A  very  remarkable 
fact  about  this  chapter,  demonstrating  the  great  age  and 
authenticity,  is  its  use  of  archaic  words  and  place-names, 
often  appended  with  a  scribal  explanation  to  make  them  com¬ 
prehensive  to  a  later  generation,  when  the  name  had  changed. 
Examples  are  “Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar)”  in  verse  2;  “the 
vale  of  Siddim  (the  same  is  the  Salt  Sea)”  in  verse  3;  “En- 
mishpat  (the  same  is  Kadesh)”  in  verse  7;  “the  vale  of  Sha- 
veh  (the  same  is  the  King’s  Vale)”  in  verse  17. 

Interesting  examples  of  the  confirmation  of  place-names 
occur  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  the 
invading  army.  “And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  the  kings  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  the 
Rephaim  in  Ashteroth-karnaim,  and  the  Zuzim  in  Ham  .  .  .  ” 
(Gen.  14:5).  The  cities  of  Hauran  (Bashan)  and  Ashtaroth- 
karnaim  were  both  occupied  at  this  early  period,  as  archeo¬ 
logical  examinations  of  their  sites  has  demonstrated.  Ham 
was  first  surmised  to  be  identical  with  a  modern  place  of  the 
same  name  in  eastern  Gilead  around  1925,  and  in  1929  A. 
Jirku  and  W.  F.  Albright  investigated  the  antiquities  of  the 
place  and  found  a  small  but  very  ancient  mound  going  back 
to  the  Bronze  Age.**  The  name  is  also  listed  among  the  towns 
conquered  by  the  great  Egyptian  empire  builder,  Thutmose 
III,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  B.C. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  historicity  of  Genesis 
14  is  the  authentication  of  the  general  line  of  march  followed 
by  the  invading  kings.  The  fact  that  the  account  represents 
the  invaders  as  marching  down  from  Hauran  through  eastern 
Gilead  and  Moab  to  the  southeastern  part  of  Palestine  used 
to  be  considered  the  best  proof  of  the  essentially  legendary 
character  of  the  narrative.  However,  the  discovery  of  a  line 
of  Early  and  Middle  Bronze  Age  mounds  (some  of  consid¬ 
erable  size),  skirting  the  eastern  edge  of  Gilead  between  the 
desert  and  the  forests  of  Gilead,**  and  running  on  into  eastern 
Moab,  where  the  Early-Middle  Bronze  city  at  Ader  was  dis- 

**Cf.  F.  M.  Th.  Boehl,  Dai  Zeitalter  Abrahams  (Leipzig,  1930) ;  Albright, 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Oriental  Research  (1926),  pp.  231-69. 

**Jirku,  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palaestina-V ereins,  1930,  p.  IS  f. 

**Bulletin  of  the  American  Schools,  35,  p.  10  ff. 
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covered  in  1924,**  has  shown  how  natural  such  a  route  would 
have  been  in  that  era.  Called  later  “The  King’s  Highway” 
the  road  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  ever  been  use<i 
by  an  invading  army  in  later  Israelite  times  after  1200  B.C. 
Considering  that  the  prize  aimed  at  by  the  eastern  kings 
was  doubtless  the  important  copper,  manganese  and  other 
mineral  deposits  of  Edom  and  Midian  and  perhaps  the  as¬ 
phalt  of  the  Dead  Sea  area,  which  was  a  product  much  in 
demand  in  Babylonia,  the  account  appears  all  the  more 
authentic. 

Despite  the  fact  that  archeology  has  furnished  much  back¬ 
ground  evidence  pointing  to  the  general  historicity  of  Gen¬ 
esis  14,  and  the  patriarchal  narratives  as  a  whole,  it  has  not 
yet  produced  evidence  concerning  the  historicity  of  the  actual 
content  of  these  stories,**  nor  as  yet  established  any  definite 
link  with  the  contemporary  historical  scene.  If,  for  instance, 
the  four  invading  kings  could  be  identified  with  historical 
persons,  the  chronology  of  the  patriarchal  period  could  im¬ 
mediately  be  stabilized.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  oscil¬ 
lates  anywhere  from  the  late  seventeenth  century  to  the 
twentieth  or  nineteenth  century  B.C.** 

The  new  material,  on  the  other  hand,  is  narrowing  to 
some  degree  the  possible  margin  of  oscillation.  The  Mari- 
finds  at  least  rule  out  the  period  between  about  1750  and 
1680  B.C.  (according  to  the  low  chronology).**  However,  if 
the  Biblical  chronology  is  accepted  it  points  to  a  period 
around  the  middle  of  the  twenty-first  century  B.C.;  and  un¬ 
less  some  of  the  numbers  involved  have  suffered  serious  cor¬ 
ruption  in  transmission,  we  believe  this  date  will  be  verified 
when  present  or  future  finds  are  correctly  analyzed  and 
interpreted. 

Dallas,  Texas 

of  the  American  Schools,  14,  p.  10. 

**Cf.  H.  H.  Rowley,  “Recent  Discoveries  and  the  Patriarchal  Age”  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  Manchester,  Vol.  32  (Sept.  1949), 
P..79. 

*^This  is  Albright’s  margin  of  oscillation  {The  Old  Testament  and  Modern 
Study,  p.  7). 

"Albright,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  APPROACH  TO 
THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

By  Allan  A.  MacRae,  Ph.D. 

(Contivued  from  the  April-Juve  Number,  195S) 

When  a  person  says  that  he  believes  in  the  Biblical  ac¬ 
count  of  creation  he  is  sometimes  confronted  with  this  ques¬ 
tion,  “Which  story  of  creation  do  you  accept,  the  first  or  the 
second  ?” 

The  idea  that  the  Bible  begins  with  two  distinct  stories 
of  creation  is  quite  widespread.  It  lies,  in  fact,  at  the  very 
basis  of  much  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  alleged  not  only  that  there  are  two  different  stories  of 
creation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bible,  but  that  these  two 
stories  contradict  one  another. 

True  scientific  approach  to  any  problem  requires  that  the 
facts  be  carefully  investigated  before  conclusions  are  drawn. 
In  every  field  of  thought  it  is  easy  to  mislead  people  by  mak¬ 
ing  unsupported  statements.  Let  us  examine  the  facts  about 
these  two  alleged  stories  of  creation  at  the  beginning  of 
God’s  Word. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  Genesis  1:1  to  2:4  presents  a 
comprehensive  account  of  the  creation  of  the  universe.  This 
account  mentions  most  of  the  outstanding  elements  in  the 
physical  universe  and  tells  the  order  in  which  they  came 
into  being. 

Approximately  at  verse  4  of  chapter  2  there  is  a  marked 
change.  The  emphasis  shifts  from  the  creation  of  the  physical 
univer.se  to  the  creation  of  man  and  his  relation  to  his  en¬ 
vironment. 

Someone  might  immediately  question  why  the  division 
should  be  made  at  Genesis  2:4,  instead  of  dividing  between 
chapters  1  and  2.  Unfortunately  not  everyone  realizes  that 
the  chapter  divisions  in  the  Bible  are  not  original.  They  did 
not  even  exist  until  the  13th  Century,  when  an  English  Arch¬ 
bishop  is  said  to  have  placed  them  in  the  text  of  his  Latin 
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Bible.  I  once  heard  Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  say  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  chapter  divisions  are  wrongly 
placed.  This  statement  is  far  too  extreme,  yet  it  is  vital  that 
we  remember  that  the  chapter  divisions  are  not  part  of  the 
original  Word  of  God  and  are  not  necessarily  at  the  right 
place.  It  is  quite  obvious  here  that  the  break  should  come 
after  the  seventh  day,  rather  than  between  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh  days.  Gene.sis  1  describes  the  first  six  days ;  Gen¬ 
esis  2  :l-4  describes  the  seventh  day. 

It  is  often  said  that  a  second  story  of  creation  begins 
with  Genesis  2 :4  and  runs  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  that 
this  account  contradicts  the  first  story  of  creation  in  two 
ways.  Thus  Skinner  says  on  page  51  of  the  International 
Critical  Commentary  on  Genesis:  “From  ch.  1  it  differs  fun¬ 
damentally  both  in  its  conception  of  the  primal  condition  of 
the  world  as  an  arid,  waterless  waste  (2:5f. ;  cf.  1:2),  and 
in  the  order  of  creative  works.” 

The  very  first  assumption  in  this  claim  needs  investiga¬ 
tion.  Are  there  actually  two  different  accounts  of  creation? 
Genesis  1:1  to  2:4  contains  a  rather  comprehensive  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  physical  universe.  In  Genesis  2:4  ff. 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  original  creation  of  matter,  as 
in  Genesis  1:1.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  creation  of  light,  as  in 
Genesis  1 :3-4,  of  a  firmament,  as  in  1 :6-7,  or  of  gathering  the 
waters  together  in  seas,  so  that  the  dry  land  may  appear, 
as  in  1:9.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars 
being  created  and  placed  in  the  heavens,  as  in  1 :14-18.  Aside 
from  the  bare  statement  of  Genesis  2:5,  which  refers  to  a 
time  when  herbs  were  not  growing,  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  creation  of  any  plants  except  trees. 

Thus  most  of  the  events  of  the  first  four  days  of  chapter 
1  are  not  even  mentioned  in  chapter  2.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  anyone  would  ait  down  to  invent  a  story  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe  and  omit  so  many  of  its  outstanding  features. 
It  can  be  no  accident  that  they  are  not  mentioned.  If  it  be 
maintained  that  these  are  two  stories  of  creation,  the  very 
least  that  can  be  said  is  that  while  one  of  them  describes  the 
creation  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  the  other  is  limited  in 
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scope  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  this  creation,  and 
does  not  include  events  from  the  earlier  days  of  Genesis  1. 

Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  Genesis  2  gave  a  differ¬ 
ent  account  of  the  latter  half  of  the  process  of  creation,  such 
an  account  would  hardly  be  expected  to  start  at  the  same 
point  where  the  account  of  the  whole  process  began.  When 
two  accounts  start  at  different  times  it  would  be  absurd  to 
expect  them  necessarily  to  start  with  the  same  condition. 
On  the  first  day  of  chapter  1  we  find  the  universe  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  watery  chaos.  On  the  third  day  the  waters  are 
gathered  together  into  seas  and  the  dry  land  appears.  It 
would  be  very  natural  that  this  event  should  be  followed  by 
the  development  of  an  arid  waste,  with  the  necessity  of  some 
means  of  rainfall  or  of  irrigation  before  vegetation  could 
grow.  Thus  the  alleged  contradiction  in  the  beginning  of  the 
two  accounts  altogether  disappears  when  we  realize  that  at 
most  the  second  is  an  account  of  the  latter  half  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  creation,  and  that  therefore  the  two  could  not  possibly 
be  expected  to  start  at  the  same  point. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  other  alleged  contradiction — the 
claim  that  the  order  of  creative  works  is  different  in  the  two 
accounts. 

Genesis  1  describes  the  creation  of  living  organisms  in 
the  following  order:  first  grass,  herbs,  and  trees  (verse  11); 
then  fish  and  birds  (verses  20-21) ;  next  beasts  of  the  field, 
cattle,  and  creeping  things  (verses  24-25) ;  finally,  man  and 
woman  (verses  26-27).  Critical  writers  declare  that  Genesis 
2  sharply  contradicts  this  order.  Thus,  on  page  8  of  his 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  Driver 
asserts  that  the  order  of  creation  in  chapter  2  is  as  follows : 
first,  Man  (verse  7) ;  second.  Vegetation  (verse  9) ;  third. 
Animals  (verse  19) ;  fourth.  Woman  (verses  21  f.).  On  the 
same  page  61  of  the  commentary  on  Genesis  quoted  above 
Skinner  describes  the  order  in  chapter  2  as:  “Man  (verse  7), 
Trees  (verse  9),  Animals  (verses  18-20),  Woman  (verses  21- 
23).”  The  slight  difference  between  these  two  critics  becomes 
still  greater  when  we  note  that  Driver’s  commentary  on  Gen¬ 
esis  (Westminster  Commentary  series),  page  35,  gives  the 
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order  as  follows:  “the  creation  of  man  (verse  7),  then  follows 
that  of  beasts  and  birds  (verse  19),  and  lastly  that  of  woman 
(verses  21  f.) ;  obviously  a  different  order  from  that  of  ch.  1.” 

Driver  includes  vegetation  in  the  order  of  creative  works 
in  Genesis  2  in  one  of  his  books  and  omits  it  altogether  in  the 
other,  while  Skinner  more  precisely  mentions  trees  rather 
than  vegetation.  This  points  up  the  necessity  of  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Does  Genesis  2  describe  the 
creation  of  vegetation  in  a  different  order  than  it  is  given  in 
Genesis  1?  Does  it,  in  fact,  describe  the  creation  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  at  all?  Only  trees  are  mentioned.  Morever  it  is  nowhere 
said  that  trees  are  created.  Verses  8-9a  read  as  follows,  “And 
the  LiORD  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there 
he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed,  and  out  of  the  ground 
the  Lord  God  made  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight  and  good  for  food.”  Only  a  mind  which  has  already 
determined  to  interpret  Genesis  2  as  an  alternative  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  universe  could  interpret  these  words  as 
a  description  of  an  original  creation,  for  it  is  obviously  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  an  account  of  the  planting  of  a  particular 
garden. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  time  of  the 
planting  of  this  garden  is  not  quite  so  obvious  as  the  critics 
assume  it  to  be.  It  does  not  say  that  God  commanded  that  a 
grove  of  trees  should  suddenly  begin  to  exist,  but  that  He 
“planted”  a  garden,  and  that  He  made  the  trees  “to  grow” 
out  of  the  ground.  While  it  would  certainly  be  possible  that 
(jrod  should  so  speed  up  the  process  as  to  cause  trees  to  grow 
up  out  of  the  ground  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  in  the  narrative  that  the 
writer  has  anything  else  in  mind  than  a  normal  growing  of 
trees,  which  would  be  a  process  involving  several  years  at 
the  very  least. 

Thus  verse  8  follows  verse  7  logically  rather  than 
chronologically.  After  the  important  fact  of  the  creation  of 
man  has  been  mentioned,  the  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  the 
provision  that  God  has  made  for  man’s  home.  It  would  be 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  writer  did  not  think  of 
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God  as  planning  any  such  provision  until  after  man  had 
actually  been  created,  as  if  He  would  have  made  man  and 
then  set  him  aside  to  dry  while  He  proceeded  to  plant  a 
garden,  leaving  man  waiting  five,  ten,  perhaps  even  one 
hundred  years  until  the  garden  was  ready  for  the  man  to 
be  put  into  it. 

The  Latin  Vulgate  begins  its  translation  of  verse  8  with 
the  pluperfect  tense,  *‘And  the  Lord  God  had  planted  a 
garden  eastward  in  Eden.*’  Despite  the  dogmatic  assertions 
of  some  of  the  critics,  there  is  no  grammatical  objection  to 
this  rendering.  The  Hebrew  has  no  separate  pluperfect  tense, 
and  the  tense  used  at  this  point  can  be  properly  so  trans¬ 
lated.  The  se<pience  here  is  logical,  not  chronological,  since 
chronologically  the  garden  must  have  been  planted  many 
years  before  the  actual  creation  of  man. 

Having  thus  found  the  reference  to  the  order  of  creation 
of  vegetation  in  Driver’s  Introduction  to  be  without  any 
basis  of  fact,  we  are  ready  to  examine  the  more  modest 
statement  in  Driver’s  commentary  on  Genesis,  which  bases  its 
claim  that  there  is  a  contradiction  in  the  order  of  creative 
acts  solely  on  the  question  whether  the  animals  were  made 
between  the  creation  of  man  and  that  of  woman,  or  prior  to 
the  creation  of  man.  It  would  not  seem  at  first  sight  that 
this  would  necessarily  be  an  extremely  important  problem. 
In  Genesis  1  most  of  the  animals  are  created  on  the  sixth 
day,  as  are  the  man  and  the  woman.  This  definitely  places 
these  creations  later  than  those  which  occurred  on  the 
fifth  day,  but  does  not  mean  that  the  events  within  the  sixth 
day  are  necessarily  in  chronological  order.  The  order  might 
be  simply  logical,  with  the  creation  of  man  placed  last,  as 
the  climax  of  the  process.  Thus  it  would  not  be  at  all  im¬ 
possible  that  the  animals  mentioned  in  the  sixth  day  might 
have  been  created  after  the  creation  of  man  and  before  the 
creation  of  woman.  Such  an  interpretation  would  involve 
no  contradiction  of  the  general  statement  in  1 :27 — ’’male  and 
female  created  He  them.” 

However,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  this  is  the  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  apparent  disagreement.  While  Genesis  2:19-20 
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contains  no  mention  of  fish,  which  are  described  in  Genesis  1 
as  created  on  the  fifth  day,  it  does  mention  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  which  also  were  created  on  the  fifth  day,  rather  than  on 
the  sixth. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  claim  that  vegetation  was 
created  in  a  different  order  in  Genesis  2  than  in  Genesis  1 
completely  disappears  on  investigation  of  the  actual  facts, 
we  should  go  slow  about  accepting  the  statement  that  the 
order  of  the  creation  of  animals  is  different  here  than  in 
Genesis  1.  We  must  look  precisely  at  the  facts  and  see 
exactly  what  is  said  in  Genesis  2. 

The  alleged  account  of  the  creation  of  animals  is  con¬ 
tained  in  2:19.  If  we  are  to  understand  it  correctly,  we  must, 
of  course,  examine  the  context.  After  the  statement  in  verse 
18  of  God’s  determination  to  make  a  help  meet  for  man,  w'e 
are  told  in  verses  19-20  that  Ood  formed  every  beast  of  the 
field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  and  brought  them  to  Adam, 
“but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for  him.” 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  inform  us  about  the 
origin  of  the  animals,  but  simply  to  show  how  God  demon¬ 
strated  to  Adam  the  fact  that  he  needed  a  companion  of  a 
different  type  than  could  be  provided  by  any  of  them.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  think  that  the  most  primitive  mind  would 
invent  a  story  in  which  God  would  start  creating  animals, 
reptiles,  and  birds,  making  them  one  after  the  other,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  companion  for  man,  but  all  in  vain. 
Certainly  many  of  them  are  so  very  different  from  man  that 
a  Creator  of  the  most  puerile  intelligence  would  not  think 
of  making  them  for  this  purpose.  The  account  intends  simply 
to  make  clear  the  fact  that  man  needed  a  companion  who 
was  like  him. 

It  would  be  hard  to  reconcile  the  sublime  idea  of  God 
contained  in  these  chapters  with  the  picture  of  a  poor  work¬ 
man  who  would  set  Adam  aside  to  dry  for  a  few  years  while 
He  planted  a  garden  and  waited  for  the  trees  in  it  to  grow 
large  enough  to  provide  a  place  for  him  to  live.  It  would  be 
equally  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  writer  of  this  passage, 
with  its  lofty  concepts  of  God,  thinking  of  Him  as  such  a 
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shiftless  worker  that  the  making  of  animals  was  only  an 
afterthought,  planned  as  a  means  to  try  to  find  the  help 
meet  for  man  and  that  all  the  various  types  of  reptiles  and 
birds  were  created  one  after  the  other  in  the  attempt  to  find 
such  a  help  meet  and  that  only  after  each  one  had  been  tried 
one  after  the  other  and  found  insufficient  did  He  decide  to 
make  a  woman,  thus  leaving  all  these  animals  in  existence 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  far  more  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  writer’s  intention  that  he  is  describing  God  as  bringing 
the  animals  before  Adam  simply  to  make  clear  to  him  his 
need  of  such  a  help-meet  by  showing  him  that  all  of  the 
animals,  fine  as  they  are,  and  varied  as  they  are,  are  not 
fitted  to  provide  for  this  need.  There  is  no  thought  in  the 
verse  of  telling  just  when  the  animals  were  created.  This 
was  evidently  done  long  before  this  time.  The  idea  of  the 
tense  here  is  pluperfect  and  it  might  better  perhaps  have 
been  so  rendered,  though  the  English  past,  which  is  used  here 
in  the  King  James  Version,  can  be  similarly  interpreted  in 
this  context.  As  we  have  mentioned,  Hebrew  has  no  pluper¬ 
fect  tense  but  the  same  tense  can  carry  either  a  past  or 
pluperfect  idea. 

Thus  we  do  not  have  any  account  of  creation  in  this 
section  except  just  the  creation  of  man  and  woman.  The 
creation  of  the  animals  is  referred  to,  but  it  may  reasonably 
be  understood  to  have  happened  long  before  this.  The  crea¬ 
tion  of  vegetation  and  trees  is  not  even  referred  to,  but 
merely  the  planting  of  a  garden.  There  is  no  contradiction 
in  order  of  creation  between  Genesis  2  and  Genesis  1. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Genesis  2  cannot  be  said  to  contain 
a  different  account  of  creation,  if  by  creation  we  mean  the 
creation  of  the  universe.  The  only  creation  described  in  it 
is  the  creation  of  man.  There  is  only  a  slight  overlapping 
between  the  two  accounts.  What  Genesis  1 :26-28  presents  in 
brief  is  given  in  more  detail  in  Genesis  2:5-22. 

Sometimes  the  accounts  in  Genesis  1  and  Genesis  2  are 
compared  with  two  maps  at  the  beginning  of  an  atlas,  such 
as  the  map  of  the  world  and  the  map  of  the  eastern  hemi¬ 
sphere.  In  general,  the  principle  is  right,  but  the  analogy  is 
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quite  inexact.  If  Genesis  1,  with  its  description  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  universe,  could  be  compared  to  a  map  of 
the  whole  world,  Genesis  2,  with  its  account  only  of  the 
creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  immediately  related  to  it, 
would  be  like  a  map  of  Palestine.  The  map  of  Palestine  and 
that  of  the  world  would  overlap,  but  the  overlapping  would 
be  comparatively  slight.  One  gives  the  main  features  of  a 
very  large  picture.  The  other  expands  a  very  small  part  of 
this  whole  picture.  It  is  a  natural  way  to  begin  a  book  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  sublime  subjects  described  in  the  Bible. 

It  is  remarkable  how  often  problems  between  the  Bible 
and  science  or  problems  between  the  Bible  and  the  higher 
criticism  simply  disappear  when  we  look  exactly  at  the 
facts  instead  of  accepting  superficial  statements  about  them. 

The  Bible  and  true  science  can  never  contradict  one 
another,  since  God  is  the  author  of  both.  The  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  by  superficial  Bible  students  and  the  mis¬ 
interpretations  of  scientific  facts  by  theoretical  scientists  can 
often  differ.  When  truly  scientific  method  is  used  in  both 
fields,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  results  fit  together. 

Let  us  never  be  satisfied  with  superficial  interpretations 
of  the  Scripture.  It  is  important  that  we  study  it  very  care¬ 
fully  and  see  exactly  what  the  facts  are.  Once  we  have  de¬ 
termined  what  the  Bible  really  teaches,  we  can  stand  upon 
it  with  certainty. 

It  is  not  at  all  in  accord  with  fact  to  say  that  the  Bible 
begins  with  two  accounts  of  creation,  if  the  words  are  to  be 
understood  in  any  obvious  sense.  A  scientific  and  careful  ai>- 
proach  to  the  facts  of  the  Bible  is  the  best  possible  means  of 
finding  the  answer  to  criticisms  and  attacks  made  against  it. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


GUILT 

By  William  R.  Newell,  D.D. 

Guilt  is  the  basis  and  measure  of  divine  judgment:  there¬ 
fore  it  is  infinitely  important  to  bear  in  mind  just  what 
guilt  is. 

I.  GUILT  DEFINED 

(1)  Guilt  is  that  effect  of  disobedience  to  authority  which 
renders  the  disobeyer  obnoxious  to  law  and  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment.  Guilt  is  not  sin,  but  in  the  Scriptural  view  that  state 
of  liability  to  punishment  into  which  sin  brings  the  creature. 
Sin  is  the  creature’s  act:  guilt  has  to  do  with  the  righteous 
processes  of  the  Throne  sinned  against.  We  read  in  God’s 
Word  of  “him  that  is  laden  with  guilt,’’  “a  people  laden  with 
iniquity,’’  “silly  women  laden  with  sins,’’  and  even  of  those 
who  have  gone  down  to  death  “with  their  iniquities  upon 
their  bones.’’ 

(2)  In  the  nature  of  the  case  the  guilty  one  cannot 
remove  his  own  guilt.  This  only  the  offended  authority  can 
do.  Harmful  results  accruing  to  the  disobedient  do  not  remove 
his  guilt.  Nor  can  the  offended  authority  dismiss  the  case 
with  a  mere  wave  of  the  hand,  lest  he  overthrow  his  own 
authority.  Law  cannot  pardon:  it  can  only  command  and 
condemn.  If  there  is  to  be  a  pardon,  it  must  be  preceded  by 
the  honoring  of  the  law  in  meeting  its  claims  in  full.  If  these 
claims  are  not  thus  met  by  the  infractor,  law  is  despised. 

(3)  A  man  commits  a  sin.  God  records  guilt.  He  who 
sins  knows  it  is  a  sin,  and  may  or  may  not  trouble  himself 
in  conscience  about  it.  For  example,  a  man  may  have  “taken 
God’s  name  in  vain,’’  or  as  we  say  he  has  been  “swearing.’’ 
The  distinction  between  the  act  of  sin  and  the  guilt  thereof 
is  clear  in  God’s  pronouncement  in  the  third  commandment 
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given  to  Israel:  “Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  Jehovah 
thy  God  in  vain ;  for  Jehovah  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain/’  Here  we  see  that  guilt  has  to  do 
particularly  with  that  time  when  God  judges  sin/  The  pro¬ 
fane  man  may  condemn  himself,  may  resolve  to  “do  better/’ 
may  even  take  steps  of  watchfulness  against  this  sin.  All  this 
is  human  works.  But  what  does  God  still  say?  “I  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless.’’  Whatever  the  creature  may  think,  re¬ 
solve,  or  do  concerning  his  sin,  there  remains  this  fearful 
fact  of  guilt. 

(4)  There  is  coming  a  day  when  all  the  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  men  will  be  brought  up.  For  guilt  belongs  to  the  Judgment 
Day  to  settle.  A  sense  of  guilt  appals  a  soul  even  in  this  life 
with  terrible  dread  of  judgment — and  it  should.  But  that 
dread  does  not  in  any  sense  remove  guilt. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  sitting  in  a  carriage  in  a  Michigan 
city  waiting  for  a  friend.  The  carriage  was  at  the  foot  of  a 
street  that  came  down  a  hill.  Suddenly,  away  up  that  street, 
I  saw  a  man  burst  forth  and  come  rushing  down  toward  me 
with  incredible  speed.  As  he  got  near  and  I  could  see  his  face, 
abject  ghastly  terror  such  as  1  had  never  seen  became  ap¬ 
parent  on  it.  He  turned  to  the  right  on  the  street  I  was  on, 
darted  down  an  alley  and  away  he  went. 

What  is  the  trouble  with  that  poor  man,  I  wondered.  Just 
then  I  became  aware  of  two  policemen  hurrying  down  the 
street,  pausing  only  to  ask  a  question  here  and  there.  I 
realized  (and  learned  afterward)  that  the  wretched  man  had 
just  committed  a  sad  crime.  Whether  the  officers  caught  him 
I  never  knew,  as  we  were  driving  out  of  the  city  and  heard 
no  more  of  it.  But  this  I  know:  the  man’s  crime  was  one 
thing;  his  guilt,  which  whitened  his  face  and  painted  terror 
on  it,  was  another. 


'(1)  Guilt  inheres  in  the  act  of  sin:  “When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit 
any  sin  that  men  commit,  so  as  to  trespass  against  Jehovah,  and 
that  soul  shall  be  guilty.  .  (Num.  5:6).  (2)  It  may  be  an  unconscious 
act,  but  the  guilt  is  yet  there:  “Though  he  knew  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty” 
(Lev.  5:17).  (3)  There  are  degrees  of  guilt  (Ezra  9:7;  2  Chron.  33:23, 
R.V.  marg. — “became  guilty  more  and  more”).  (4)  The  consciousness 
of  guilt,  though  it  slumber  long,  will  certainly  awake  (Gen.  42:21, 
Ps.  51 :14) ;  then  come  “fear  and  torment.” 
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Now,  all  men  are  sinners.  The  whole  world  is  declared 
guilty  before  God  (Rom.  3:19).  Most  men,  indeed,  are  care¬ 
less  about  this.  Many  are  saying  “True,  I  am  not  good ;  but 
I  could  be  worse.  I  am  better  than  that  fellow  yonder.’*  Alas, 
how  many  are  comforting  themselves  with  comparisons,  or 
with  their  supposed  good  deeds  which  they  think  will  make 
the  Judge  pass  over  their  guilt. 

But  neither  “good  deeds”  nor  earthly  standing  will  avail 
before  that  Judge.  “Men  praise  thee  when  thou  doest  well 
to  thyself”  (Ps.  49:18),  but  “that  which  is  exalted  among 
men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God”  (Luke  16:15) 
said  our  Lord.  Many  of  earth’s  most  envied  persons  are  the 
guiltiest,  guilty  of  self-indulgence,  of  trampling  on  conscience, 
of  refusing  earnest  preaching,  of  forgetting  the  Word  of 
God  their  Maker  and  neglecting  His  warnings,  guilty  of 
thanklessness  for  His  provision  and  protection,  of  making 
fortunes  built  upon  the  sweat  and  tears  of  the  oppressed  and 
spending  them  without  regard  to  the  Almighty  God,  of 
flaunting  His  forbearance  while  living  in  useless  luxury  or 
ostentatious  display — and  with  all  this,  traveling  daily, 
hourly,  on  to  stand  before  Him  who  will  judge  in  righteous¬ 
ness,  namely,  “the  man  whom  God  hath  ordained”  to  judge 
them  (Acts  17 :31),  who  was  pierced  for  their  sins  and  whom 
on  earth  they  despised.  How  fearful! 

II.  THE  GOSPEL 

But  now  comes  the  gospel.  And  what,  pray,  does  the 
gospel  say  about  guilt?*  That  “God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,”  explained  Christ.  And  again : 


^  *It  will  be  profitable  to  compare  the  varioua  Greek  words  setting  forth 
guilt  in  the  New  Testament.  First  we  have  aitios,  literally  a  “cause”  as 
in  Heb.  S:9,  but  coming  to  mean  a  “cause  for  punishment”  (Luke  24:4, 
14,  22 — the  fact  of  guilt).  See  the  feminine  form  aitia  in  Matt.  27:37, 
Mark  15:26,  John  18:39,  19:4,  Acts  14:28.  Next  we  have  hupodikos,  used 
only  in  Rom.  3:19.  “The  word  means  literally  ‘under  judgment — one 
who  has  lost  his  suit*  ”  (Thayer),  liable  to  punishment  from  God. 
Third,  we  have  opheilo  meaning  a  “debt,”  as  used  in  Matt.  23:16,  18 
with  the  idea  of  a  binding  obligation  which,  unfulfilled,  incurs  guilt. 
Lastly  we  have  enoehos,  Mark  14:64,  1  Cor.  11:27.  This  remarkable 
word,  translated  “in  danger”  in  Matt  5:21-22,  signifies  “held,  bound, 
under  inescapable  liability  or  bondage.” 
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“I  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world.”  He 
was  to  die,  ”the  just  for  the  unjust.”  But  it  is  evident  that, 
before  God  can  be  ”the  justiher  of  him  that  believeth,”  the 
guilt  of  the  believing  sinner  must  have  been  put  away.  It 
was  the  guilt  of  the  sin  Christ  bore  that  rendered  Him  liable 
to  the  wrath  of  God.  ‘‘For  every  idle  word  that  man  shall 
speak  they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment.”  When  this  is  understood,  it  is  with  infinite  relief 
that  the  believer  sees  the  blood  of  Christ  poured  out  for  him. 

But  men  blinded  by  sin  abuse  God’s  love  and  grace  and 
go  on,  laden  with  guilt,  to  the  Judgment  Day.  ‘‘God  is  a  God 
of  love,”  they  say;  ‘‘He  will  not  punish  men.”  And  their 
‘‘gospel”  means:  ‘‘We  should  behold  the  beautiful  life  that 
Jesus  lived  among  us  and  imitate  it,  and  we  will  be  all  right.” 
Alas,  whoever  speaks  thus  has  been  blinded  by  the  devil.  For 
come  with  me  to  Gethsemane  and  hear  the  Son  of  God  saying 
‘‘Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  Never¬ 
theless  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done.” 

What  was  this  cup,  then  future,  to  be  given  Him  at  the 
hand  of  God  ?  It  was  the  cup  of  divine  wrath  against  human 
sin  and  the  guilt  thereof.  Hear  our  Lord’s  words  when  He  was 
drinking  that  cup:  ‘‘My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for¬ 
saken  me?”  Here  is  God  dealing  with  guilt.  We  had  committed 
the  sins,  but  Christ  ‘‘tasted  death  for  every  man,”  ‘‘gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all,”  ‘‘taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.”  It  is  Christ  who  ‘‘appeared,  once  for  all,  to  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.”  Yes,  there  on  the  cross  in 
the  darkness  He  was  bearing  our  guilt,  until  at  last  He  cried 
‘‘It  is  finished”  and  He  bowed  His  head  and  gave  up  His 
spirit. 

‘‘The  wages  of  sin  is  death,”  but  that  wages  has  now  been 
paid  for  us  by  Another,  even  the  blessed  Son  of  God.  Our 
guilt  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  great  Substitute. 
And  with  what  eternal  delight  have  saved  sinners  heard  that 
‘‘whosoever  believeth  on  him  hath  eternal  life  and  cometh 
not  into  judgment,  but  hath  passed  out  of  death  into  life” 
(John  5:24).  We  also  know  that  ‘‘to  him  that  worketh  not. 
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but  believeth  on  him  that  declareth  righteous  the  ungodly, 
his  faith  is  reckoned  for  righteousness'*  (Rom.  4:5). 

III.  FROM  GUILT  TO  GLORY 

An  example  of  one  who  "passed  out  of  death  into  life," 
out  of  guilt  into  justification — where  is  one?  Saul,  after¬ 
wards  called  Paul,  will  do.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  lived  on 
earth  more  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  of  his 
own  guilt  than  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Jesus  of  Nazareth? — He  hated 
the  name.  He  was  “exceedingly  mad”  (literally,  “furious”) 
against  those  who,  looking  upon  Jesus  as  having  borne  their 
guilt,  gloried  in  this  blessed  risen  Savior.  Saul  “persecuted 
this  Way  unto  the  death”  and  “strove  to  make”  those  saints 
“blaspheme”  who  had  confessed  Christ  as  Savior  and  guilt- 
bearer. 

But,  lo,  on  his  way  to  Damascus  of  Syria  to  hunt  down 
Christians,  about  midday  in  the  region  where  it  is  said  the 
sun  shines  with  brighter  blaze  than  anywhere  on  earth,  “a 
light  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun”  shines  “round  about 
him.”  He  falls  to  the  dust  and  a  sweet,  infinitely  tender  voice 
from  heaven  inquires  “Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me?” 
Blinded  by  the  light  and  prostrated  in  the  dust,  this  great 
persecutor  recognizes  the  voice  as  divine,  yet  in  complete 
perplexity  asks  “Who  art  thou.  Lord?”  And  comes  the 
amazing  answer,  “I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.” 

Ah,  brother,  in  that  scene  is  revealed  all  the  mercy  you 
can  ever  need.  The  bloody-handed  persecutor,  blinded  in  the 
dust,  addressed  as  “Saul,  Saul”  and  not  only  this  but  the 
words,  “Why  persecutest  thou  we?”  which  means  all  who 
have  believed  on  Him.  Their  sin  and  guilt  gone  forever,  now 
they  are  one  with  Him,  sharing  His  risen  life.  They  are  new 
creatures:  “for  we  are  his  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (Eph.  2:5-10). 

O  friend,  are  you  in  Christ?  If  so,  you  know  He  bore 
your  guilt.  It  is  gone  forever  and  ever,  thank  God.  Not  even 
to  be  brought  up  when  He  comes;  for  we  read  “He  shall 
appear  a  second  time,  apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wait  for 
him,  unto  salvation”  (Heb.  9:28).  But  if  you  are  not  in 


Christ,  if  you  have  not  seen  yourself  hopelessly  guilty,  lost 
and  undone,  and  have  not  seen  God  laying  your  (our)  sin 
and  the  guilt  thereof  on  His  own  dear  Son  that  He  might 
put  it  away  by  His  blood,  if  you  have  not  Christ  and  are  not 
in  Him,  God  can  but  be  true  to  His  own  holy  being  and  judge 
your  sin  with  death. 

Oh,  flee  by  simple  faith  to  Calvary  this  day.  Believe  that 
this  Christ  who  is  at  the  right  hand  of  (]k)d,  raised  from  the 
dead,  bore  your  sin  and  your  guilt*  “in  his  own  body  on 
the  tree.” 

Deland,  Florida 


*When  lost,  guilty,  and  undone  tinner*  trust  God  on  the  ground  of  Chritra 
blood  thed  for  them,  He  does  these  things:  (1)  He  reckons  thoee  right* 
eout  who  beliere  G^,  though  in  an  ungodly  state  (Rom.  4:S).  (2)  He 
reckons  to  the  believing  tinner  the  whole  work  of  Christ  for  him.  Thus 
guilt  it  gone  forever;  for  Christ  bore  tin  and  all  it  guilt  (3)  He  pardons 
the  sinner,  freely  forgiving  him  all  his  tint.  (4)  He  cleanses  him,  or 
removes  his  defiling  tins  from  off  hit  person  (tee  Rev.  1  :S  and  the 
remarkable  words  of  1  Cor.  6:11,  R.V.).  (S)  He  creates  the  believer 
in  Christ  (Eph.  2:10):  thus  it  he  now  “the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him”  (i.e.,  Christ,  2  Cor.  5:21).  (6)  He  it  thus  “sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus”  (1  Cor.  1:2).  (7)  He  it  a  member  of  the  body  of  Christ 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  MILLENNIAL 
SACRIFICES 

By  John  L.  Mitchell,  Th.D. 

The  question  is  asked:  Will  there  be  animal  sacrifices 
durinsr  the  millennium?  This  question  seems  simple  in  itself, 
so  simple  in  fact  that  one  is  tempted  to  give  a  positive  yea 
or  a  firm  nay,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  the  problem  does 
not  resolve  itself  into  such  a  simple  solution.  This  will  be 
seen  a  little  later. 

The  origin  of  this  problem  is  found  in  several  Scripture 
passages  which  openly  speak  of  the  sacrifices.  The  main 
source  passage  for  this  question  is  Ezekiel  43:18 — 46:24  in 
which  there  is  a  detailed  record  of  animal  sacrifies.  Then  a 
very  direct  reference  is  found  in  Zechariah  14 :16  where  the 
nations  left  after  the  futile  attempt  to  destroy  Jerusalem 
will  “go  up  from  year  to  year  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  and  to  keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.” 

Another  angle  of  the  problem  is  suggested  by  the  verse, 
Hebrews  10 :3 :  “For  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls 
and  of  goats  should  take  away  sins.”  Also,  “For  by  one  offer¬ 
ing  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified” 
(Heb.  10:14).  Other  verses  imply  as  well  that  all  sacrifices 
came  to  an  end  with  the  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  thus  a  revival  of 
blood  sacrifices  in  the  millennium  would  be  a  retrogression. 
How  then  is  the  Old  Testament  to  be  understood? 

The  problem  considered.  A  typical  consideration  of  this 
difficulty  has  been  given  by  Skinner  in  his  comments  on  the 
Ezekiel  passage:  “The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  so  in¬ 
tricate,  so  far-reaching  in  its  consequences,  and  ranges  over 
so  wide  an  historical  held,  that  one  is  tempted  to  leave  it  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  addressed  themselves  to  its 
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special  treatment,  and  to  try  to  get  on  as  best  one  may  with¬ 
out  assuming  a  definite  attitude  on  one  side  or  the  other.  But 
the  student  of  Ezekiel  cannot  altogether  evade  it.  Again  and 
again  the  question  will  force  itself  on  him  as  he  seeks  to 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  various  details  of  Ezekiel's  legis¬ 
lation,  How  does  this  stand  related  to  corresponding  require¬ 
ments  in  the  Mosaic  law?  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  justice 
to  the  reader  of  the  following  pages,  that  an  attempt  should 
be  made,  however  imperfectly,  to  indicate  the  position  which 
the  present  phase  of  criticism  assigns  to  Ezekiel  in  the  history 
of  the  Old  Testament  legislation.”' 

With  this  attitude  prevailing  on  the  part  of  most  com¬ 
mentators  and  theologians,  the  problem  continues  to  be  con¬ 
fused  and  the  path  to  its  solution  hazy  and  misty. 

Many  other  related  questions  must  be  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered  before  this  one  can  be  solved.  The  matter  of  the 
millennium  is  a  big  question  in  itself.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
literal  millennium,  then  there  need  not  be  any  consideration 
of  animal  sacrifices  in  that  period.  However,  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  Scripture  necessitates  the  admission  of  such  a  literal 
period  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity.  In  this  discussion  a 
literal  millennium  will  be  assumed  then.  See  Micah  4:1-5, 
Isaiah  2:2-4,  Revelation  20:1-15. 

Another  question  which  arises  at  this  point  for  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  restoration  of  the  temple  during  the  millennium. 
Obviously,  if  there  is  no  literal  temple  in  the  millennium 
the  chances  are  very  great  that  there  would  be  no  animal 
sacrifices.  What  do  the  Scriptures  say  at  this  point?  For  a 
detailed  description  of  this  temple,  including  the  exact 
measurements,  dimensions  and  layout,  turn  to  Ezekial  40 — 
43:18.  The  lengthy  description  and  detailed  account  with 
exact  figures  must  be  dealt  with,  one  way  or  another. 

The  three  most  common  interpretations  of  these  chapters 
are  as  follows:  (1)  The  description  is  that  of  an  actual  and 
literal  temple  which  was  built  in  the  past  by  the  remnant 
upon  their  return  from  Babylon.  (2)  The  temple  here  de¬ 
picted  is  a  symbolical  description  of  the  Christian  church. 


'John  Skinner,  The  Expotitor’e  Bible,  “Ezekiel,”  p.  396. 
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(3)  The  Ezekiel  temple  is  a  literal  one  which  has  not  yet 
been  built,  but  it  is  a  prophecy  to  be  fulfilled  when  Israel  is 
regathered  to  her  homeland. 

Taking  these  interpretations  up  in  that  same  order  we 
find  that  the  first  one  contains  so  many  incongruities  and 
contradictions  that  it  is  impossible  to  accept  it  as  a  tenable 
interpretation.  Gaebelein  states:  “The  temple  which  the 
remnant  built  does  in  no  way  whatever  correspond  with  the 
magnificent  structure  which  Ezekiel  beheld  in  his  vision.  The 
fact  is,  if  this  temple  is  a  literal  building  (as  it  assuredly  is) 
it  has  never  yet  been  erected.  Furthermore,  it  is  distinctly 
stated  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  returned  to  the  temple  and 
made  His  dwelling-place  there,  the  same  glory  which  Ezekiel 
had  seen  departing  from  the  temple  and  from  Jerusalem.  But 
the  glory  did  not  return  to  the  second  temple.  No  glory  cloud 
filled  that  house.  And  furthermore  no  high  priest  is  mentioned 
in  the  worship  of  the  temple  Ezekiel  describes,  but  the  Jews 
after  their  return  from  Babylon  had  high  priests  again.  Nor 
can  the  stream  of  healing  waters  flowing  from  the  temple  as 
seen  by  Ezekiel  be  in  any  way  applied  to  the  restoration  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity.”* 

Other  distinctions  could  be  observed,  but  these  will  suffice 
to  show  that  this  is  not  an  historical  temple.  It  is  one  still  to 
be  erected  in  the  city  of  peace. 

Another  Scripture  passage,  this  one  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  further  affirms  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  in  a 
future  day.  At  the  council  held  in  Jerusalem  James  speaks 
up:  “Simeon  hath  declared  how  God  at  the  first  did  visit  the 
(Slentiles,  to  take  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.  And  to 
this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets;  as  it  is  written.  After 
this  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of 
David,  which  is  fallen  down ;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins 
thereof,  and  I  will  set  it  up:  that  the  residue  of  men  might 
seek  after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name 
is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  all  these  things”  (Acts 
16-14-17). 

The  second  method  of  interpreting  the  Ezekiel  chapters 


*A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Antftmied  Bible,  “Ezekiel,”  pp.  322-23. 
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is  allesrorical.  While  this  is  the  most  widely  accepted  method, 
it  will  prove  in  reality  the  weakest.  It  passes  by  the  text  with 
no  exposition  whatsoever  and  finds  itself  abounding  in 
fanciful  applications,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  vision 
being  left  unexplained.  Gaebelein  in  substantiation  quotes  the 
New  Century  Bible  at  this  point:  “Its  details  shed  light  no¬ 
where  else  vouchsafed  to  us  upon  the  ideuls  of  Hebrew  art, 
influenced,  perhaps,  by  Babylonian  masterpieces,  yet  entirely 
national  and  Puritan;  and  they  embody  in  material  form 
Ezekiers  sober  but  intense  conception  of  religion,  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  Gothic  cathedrals  translate  into  concrete  and  abid¬ 
ing  stone  and  marble  the  soaring  visions  of  mediaeval  Chris¬ 
tianity.”* 

Coming  next  to  the  third  method  of  interpreting  the 
Ezekiel  vision,  we  accept  it  as  the  most  tenable.  The  logical 
manner  of  taking  Scripture  is  through  a  literal  interpretation 
wherever  such  interpretation  makes  common  sense.  The 
whole  basis  of  Christian  doctrine  must  be  built  upon  this  if 
the  foundation  is  to  have  any  firmness  to  it  at  all.  In  the 
passage  before  us  (Ezekiel  40 — 43:18),  it  would  be  absolutely 
pointless  to  go  into  minute  details  in  describing  a  temple  if 
there  were  to  be  no  literal  building  ever  erected. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  a  belief  in  a  literal  temple  will 
remove  all  difficulties  in  interpreting  this  passage,  because 
much  still  remains  obscure  as  to  its  exact  meaning;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  the  most  logical  one  to  follow.  Thus  as  for  our 
second  consideration — ^that  of  a  literal  temple — we  answer 
it  in  the  positive,  bringing  us  closer  to  the  possibility  of 
animal  sacrifices ;  for  without  a  temple  there  would  likely  be 
no  sacrifices  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  previously  expressed  our  belief  in  a  literal  mil¬ 
lennium,  which  now  leaves  wide  open  the  question:  Will 
there  be  animal  sacrifices  in  the  millennium? 

The  problem  analyzed.  In  analyzing  this  discussion  it 
seems  best  to  take  up  in  logical  order  the  “pros”  and  “cons” 
to  it  as  they  are  advanced  by  various  writers,  commentators, 
and  theologians.  While  it  is  true  that  many  remain  silent 


•ibid.,  p.  J23. 
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without  a  committal,  there  is  frequently  some  reasoning 
which  will  reveal  their  position.  One  of  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  this  manner  of  approach,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  many  views  fit  into  a  form  of  literal  or  non-literal  in¬ 
terpretation,  which  oftentimes  predetermines  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  Nevertheless,  the  line  of  reasoning  and  the  various 
positions  will  prove  interesting.  Following  upon  discussion  of 
the  proponents’  and  opponents’  views  of  animal  sacrifices,  we 
shall  attempt  to  draw  conclusions  of  our  own. 

PROPONENTS  OF  ANIMAL  SACRIFICES 

Arguments  favoring  blood  sacrifices  in  the  millennium  are 
set  forth  by  comparatively  few  writers.  This  is  true  because 
those  believing  in  literal  interpretation  or  holding  clear  views 
of  the  millennium  are  not  plentiful. 

A,  C.  Gaebelein.  Let  us  turn  first  of  all  to  one  of  the 
(late)  leading  exponents  of  this  view,  A.  C.  Gaebelein.  In  his 
commentary  on  Ezekiel  he  devotes  an  enlightening  portion  to 
the  subject.  Here  follows  a  long  statement,  but  in  order  to 
make  this  report  complete  it  is  quoted  in  full. 

“But  what  do  these  ordinances  mean?  Here  are  priests 
again  standing  before  an  altar,  bringing  bloody  sacrifices, 
burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings  and  peace  offerings.  Is  this  to 
be  taken  literally  also?  Some  expositors  have  stated  that  all 
this  had  a  meaning  in  the  past  and  could  only  be  true  in 
connection  with  the  second  temple.  Others  attempt  to  read 
into  it  a  spiritual  meaning.  All,  or  nearly  all  commentators 
think  it  inconceivable  that  such  sacrifices  could  ever  be 
brought  again  in  a  future  temple.  Those  expositors  who  com¬ 
bat  the  premillennial  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  literal 
restoration  of  Israel,  consider  the  supposed  impossibility  of 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  part  of  Ezekiel’s  visions, 
the  collapse  of  the  premillennial  argument. 

“Sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats  were  brought  by  Israel  in 
their  past  history;  the  Lord  commanded  His  people  to  do 
this.  Every  Christian  knows  that  these  sacrifices  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  work  of  Christ,  His  great  sacrifice  on  the 
Cross.  In  themselves  these  sacrifices  Israel  brought  could 
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not  take  away  sins,  nor  give  rest  to  the  conscience,  nor  could 
they  make  the  worshipper  perfect.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
demonstrates  this  fully. 

**A11  these  sacrifices  had  a  prospective  character,  looking 
forward  to  the  work  of  the  Cross.  And  when  the  Lamb  of 
God  died  .  .  .  and  God’s  hand  rent  the  veil  from  top  to 
bottom,  the  prospective  character  of  these  sacrifices  w'as 
forever  ended.  The  new  and  living  way  into  God’s  presence, 
into  the  Holiest,  had  been  made  by  His  blood.  During  this 
age  Israel  has  no  temple  and  all  their  Levitical  ordinances  can 
no  longer  be  practiced  by  them.  As  Hosea  declared  they  are 
without  a  sacrifice  (Hos.  3:4).”*  ^ 

Dr.  Gaebelein  then  devotes  a  couple  of  paragraphs  to  the 
present  day  and  to  the  period  of  tribulation.  Today  God  is 
calling  out  for  Himself  the  Church,  which  has  no  similar 
ordinances  and  w'hich  in  a  future  day  will  be  taken  to  the 
place  He  has  prepared.  After  this  time,  when  all  that  is  left 
behind  will  plunge  into  the  great  apostasy,  then  the  Jews 
will  partially  be  restored  to  Palestine  though  in  unbelief. 
Upon  their  return  they  will  set  up  another  temple  in  which 
they  will  again  bring  bloody  sacrifices.  Of  this  Isaiah  records 
the  Lord’s  utter  rejection  (Isa.  66:1-3). 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  unbelieving  portion,  which  return 
in  unbelief  and  thus  in  God’s  sight  it  is  all  an  abomination. 
However,  there  is  a  remnant  of  which  Isaiah  writes  more  in 
verse  6 — “Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  his 
word;  Your  brethren  that  hated  you,  that  ca.st  you  out  for 
my  name’s  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified :  but  he  shall 
appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed.” 

This  latter  verse  comes  to  fruition  at  the  end  of  the 
three  and  one-half  years  of  the  great  tribulation,  when  the 
Lord  is  suddenly  manifested.  We  now  return  to  Gaebelein’s 
writing :  ‘‘After  this  comes  the  restoration  of  Israel.  The  apos¬ 
tates  who  worshipped  the  Beast  will  be  punished.  The  temple 
Ezekiel  describes  will  then  be  built  and  Israel  is  now  at  last 
the  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation  (Exod.  19:6).  The 


*A.  C.  Gaebelein,  The  Prophet  Emekiel,  pp.  308-9. 
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new  covenant  promised  to  them  will  then  be  ratified  (Jer. 
31:31-34). 

“The  grreat  temple  will  be  more  than  their  place  of  wor¬ 
ship;  it  will  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations.  Let  us 
listen  again  to  Isaiah’s  great  testimony.  The  sons  of  the 
stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  be  His  servants, 
every  one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and 
taketh  hold  of  my  covenant;  even  them  (the  Gentiles)  wdll  I 
bring  to  my  holy  mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my 
house  of  prayer;  their  burnt  offerings,  and  their  sacrifices 
shall  be  accepted  upon  mine  altar;  for  mine  house  shall  be 
called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all  people.  The  Lord  God  who 
gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel  saith.  Yet  will  I  gather 
others  to  him,  beside  those  that  are  gathered  unto  him’  (Isa. 
66:6-8).  All  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  church  or  the 
present  dispensation  of  grace.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  age  to  come,  the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times. 

“So  let  us  understand  that  the  millennial  temple  will  be 
the  great  center  of  earthly  worship  during  the  reign  of  the 
King  of  Kings.  In  that  temple  sacrifices  will  be  brought 
again.  'The  ancient  worship  of  Israel  never  enjoyed  it  in  the 
past.  To  deny  the  literalness  of  these  sacrifices  does  violence 
to  the  Word  of  God.  Ezekiel  is  not  the  only  prophet  who  tells 
us  of  this.  One  of  the  strongest  passages  is  found  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  Speaking  of  the  coming  reign  of  Christ,  Jeremiah 
tells  us,  Tn  those  days  shall  Judah  be  saved  and  Jerusalem 
shall  dwell  safely,  and  this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall 
be  called.  The  Lord  our  Righteousness.  For  thus  saith  the 
Lord,  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  Neither  shall  the  priests,  the  Levites 
want  a  man  before  Me  to  offer  burnt  offerings  and  to  kindle 
meal  offerings,  and  do  sacrifice  continually’  (Jer.  33:15-18). 
Why  then  should  it  be  an  impossible  thing  that  literal  sacri¬ 
fices  are  brought  again? 

“But  what  is  the  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  these  animal 
sacrifices?  The  answer  is  quite  simple.  While  the  sacrifices 
Israel  brought  once  had  a  prospective  meaning,  the  sacrifices 
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brought  in  the  millennial  temple  have  a  retrospective  mean¬ 
ing.  When  during  this  age  God’s  people  worship  in  the  ap¬ 
pointed  way  at  His  table,  with  the  bread  and  wine  as  the 
memorial  of  His  love,  it  is  a  retrospect.  We  look  back  to  the 
Cross.  We  show  forth  His  death.  It  is  ‘till  He  comes.’  Then 
this  memorial  feast  ends  forever.  Never  again  will  the  Lord’s 
Supper  be  kept  after  the  Saints  of  God  have  left  the  earth 
to  be  with  the  Lord  in  glory.  The  resumed  sacrifices  will  be 
the  memorial  of  the  Cross  and  the  whole  wonderful  story 
of  the  redemption  for  Israel  and  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
during  the  kingdom  reign  of  Christ.  And  what  a  memorial 
it  will  be!  What  a  meaning  these  sacrifices  will  have!  They 
will  bring  to  a  living  remembrance  everything  of  the  past. 
The  retrospect  will  produce  the  greatest  scene  of  worship,  of 
praise  and  adoration  this  earth  has  ever  seen.  All  the  Cross 
meant  and  the  Cross  has  accomplished  will  be  recalled  and 
a  mighty  ‘Hallelujah  Chorus’  will  fill  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  The  sacrifices  will  constantly  remind  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  of  Him  who  died  for  Israel,  who  paid  the  redemp¬ 
tion  price  for  all  creation  and  whose  glory  now  covers  the 
earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  deep.”’ 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  view  held  by  Gaebelein.  (1)  He 
accepts  the  literal  method  of  interpretation,  the  fact  of  a 
literal  millennium  and  a  literal  temple.  (2)  There  will  be  a 
false  form  of  worship  by  unbelieving  Jews  who  perform 
sacrifices  in  another  temple  during  the  tribulation  period. 
This  will  be  rejected  by  Jehovah  on  the  basis  of  Isaiah  66: 
1-3.  (3)  He  believes  in  literal  animal  sacrifices  during  the  mil¬ 
lennium  upon  the  basis  of  Ezekiel  43 :18  ff.  and  other  related 
passages.  (4)  As  a  reason  for  these  sacrifices,  since  the  death 
of  Christ  was  the  one  great  and  all-sufficient  sacrifice,  he 
offers  the  retrospective  view  of  Christ’s  death,  in  the  .same 
sense  that  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  held  a  prospective 
meaning.  These  millennial  sacrifices  will  be  an  occasion  for 
great  joy,  worship,  praise,  and  adoration. 

Adolph  Saphir.  We  turn  next  to  writings  of  Adolph 
Saphir,  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  England  who  was  con- 
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verted  from  Judaism.  In  the  book  Christ  and  Israel  David 
Baron  has  collected  a  number  of  Saphir’s  lectures  on  Israel. 
One  of  these  discourses,  “The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,” 
treats  the  subject  of  our  immediate  interest. 

Saphir  begins  in  a  very  logical  way  by  getting  evidence 
from  Scripture,  first  of  all,  that  God  has  promised  to  restore 
His  ancient  people  to  their  land.  He  indicates  that  Israel  has 
not  yet  been  restored  in  the  manner  in  which  God  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  act  and,  moreover,  the  spiritual  condition  of  Israel 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  that  pictured  to  be  true  in  Israel's 
day  of  restoration.  He  alludes  to  the  physical  changes  which 
will  take  place  in  Palestine,  and  also  to  two  returns  there. 
'The  first,  before  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  will  be  incomplete 
and  will  provoke  the  enmity  of  the  nations  (Ezek.  22:17  ff.). 
The  second,  following  the  Lord's  coming,  will  be  complete 
and  the  one  in  which  the  nations  rejoice  (Isa.  11:11-12,  15- 
16;  66:19-20). 

Following  this  line  of  approach  Saphir  goes  on  to  state: 
“Returned  to  their  own  land  in  unbelief,  a  remnant  of 
God-fearing  people  still  among  them,  it  is  more  than  prob¬ 
able  that  they  will  rebuild  the  temple  and  restore  the  sacri¬ 
fices.  And  this  probability  is  converted  into  certainty,  when 
we  read  in  Joel  that  the  priests,  the  ministers  of  the  Lord, 
weep  between  the  porch  and  the  altar;  in  Isaiah  (66:5-6), 
that  the  great  decision,  the  birth  of  the  nation,  is  preceded 
by  a  voice  of  noise  from  the  city — a  voice  from  the  temple; 
and  in  Ezekiel,  we  find  a  most  minute  description  of  its  di¬ 
mensions  and  arrangements.  Equally  explicit  is  the  testimony 
of  Daniel,  who  speaks  of  the  abominations  which  are  to  be  set 
up  in  the  temple,  until  the  consummation,  and  of  the  daily 
sacrifices,  abolished  by  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  of  the 
nation  (the  same  events  are  expressly  pointed  out  by  the 
Saviour).”* 

The  reference  made  to  Joel  here  is  one  of  those  slight, 
passing  references  which  assumes  the  presence  of  a  rebuilt 
temple  with  its  ceremonies  in  progress  during  the  millennial 
day. 

*Ado]ph  Saphir,  Christ  smd  Isrmel,  p.  170. 
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In  a  later  connection,  when  contrasting  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  with  the  earthly  one,  Saphir  comments:  “The 
temple  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  is  fully  described  in  Ezekiel, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  even  for  the  greatest  ingenuity  to  see 
a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  minute  topographical  detail  and 
measurements.  Moreover,  we  are  told  in  Isaiah  that  the  Lord 
will  take  of  re-gathered  Israel  for  priests  and  Levites  (66: 
21),  and  in  Zechariah  (14:16)  that  the  nations  shall  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  from  year  to  year,  to  worship  the  King,  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  and  to  keep  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.’”  Two  Scrip¬ 
ture  passages  ought  to  be  cited  in  support  of  Saphir’s  explicit 
statements:  Jeremiah  33:17-18  and  Ezekiel  20:40-41. 

In  considering  some  objections  to  this  view  of  the  millen¬ 
nium,  Saphir  comes  to  the  matter  of  restoring  the  sacrifices 
and  festivals,  which  apparently  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  On  this  he  has  the  following  to  say : 
“Wherever  we  have  express  statements  in  Scripture,  it  is 
ours  to  believe  them,  even  though  we  should  not  be  able  to 
understand  them,  and  to  harmonise  them  with  other  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  divine  Word.  We  know  that  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  are  true,  and  that  all  apparent  contradictions  shall  dis¬ 
appear,  when  the  fulfillment  has  come;  but  with  regard  to 
the  Levites,  and  the  revival  of  the  festivals  and  sacrifices 
may  w'e  not  suppose  that  what  was  typical  before  the  first 
coming  of  Christ,  pointing  to  the  great  salvaton  which  was 
to  come,  may  in  the  kingdom  be  commemorative  of  the  great 
redemption  accomplished? 

“In  the  Lord’s  Supper  we  commemorate  Christ’s  death; 
we  altogther  repudiate  the  Popish  doctrine  of  a  repetition  of 
the  offering  of  Christ;  we  do  not  believe  in  any  such  renewal 
of  the  sacrifice,  but  we  gratefully  obey  the  command  of  Christ 
to  commemorate  His  death  in  such  a  way  that  both  an  ex¬ 
ternal  memorial  is  presented  to  the  world,  and  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  and  seal  given  to  the  believing  partaker.  May 
not  a  similar  plan  succeed  the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  we  know 
shall  cease  at  Christ’s  coming?  It  is  also  possible  that  both 
the  glorified  saints  in  heaven  and  the  nations  on  earth  will 
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contemplate  during  the  millennium  the  full  and  minute 
harmony  between  type  and  reality.  Even  the  Church  has  as 
yet  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
in  the  Levitical  institutions  and  its  symbols. 

“It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  old  institutions,  fes¬ 
tivals,  and  offerings  shall  be  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
new-covenant  time.  It  seems  probable  from  Ezekiel  that  the 
seventh  day  will  be  changed  to  the  eighth  (Ezek.  43:26,  27). 

“The  commemoration  of  the  great  final  deliverance  of  the 
nation  shall  eclipse  that  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  No  doubt 
this  point,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  obscure;  but 
our  true  wisdom  is  implicit  faith  in  the  Scripture,  and  humble 
acceptance  of  all  its  declarations.’** 

Another  objection  which  is  worthy  of  consideration  is 
answered  by  Saphir.  It  is  the  fact  that  Paul  teaches  there  is 
in  Christ  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile.  But  here  a  wall  of  separa¬ 
tion  is  built  by  having  the  Jews  in  the  earthly  Jerusalem, 
with  the  sacrifices  revived,  while  the  Church  is  enjoying  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  To  this  Saphir  replies :  “It  is  true  that  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  Jew  and  Gentile  are  one;  it  is  true  that 
in  the  kingdom  also  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  have  one  way  of 
access  to  God,  one  fountain  of  pardon  and  renewal,  one 
Spirit  to  enlighten,  guide,  and  strengthen.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  position  of  Jew  and  Gentile  must  be  the 
same,  or  that  their  distinctive  positions  in  the  kingdom  mili¬ 
tate  against  their  oneness  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  Christ 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  yet  man  and  woman  continue 
to  hold  different  positions,  and  even  in  the  Church,  though 
equal  in  privilege,  a  woman  is  not  allowed  to  speak.”* 

It  might  be  wished  that  Saphir  would  have  made  more  of 
his  first  statement  in  answering  this  particular  objection.  It 
is  absolutely  true  “that  in  the  Church  of  Christ  Jew  and 
Gentile  are  one.”  It  is  possible  for  one  to  stand  firm  on  that 
conviction.  The  question  before  us,  however,  is  larger  in 
circumference  than  that.  In  the  Church  Jew  and  Gentile 
always  have  been  and  always  will  be  one.  So  during  the  mil- 
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lennium  both  Jew  and  Gentile  who  came  into  the  Church 
during  the  day  of  grace  will  be  in  the  Church  enjoying  the 
heavenly  glories.  But  the  problem  here  is  outside  of  that 
circle;  it  is  outside  the  Church;  it  is  taking  up  the  line  of 
prophecy  which  was  interrupted  at  the  cross;  it  is  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  the  Kingdom  which  has  never  been  considered  part 
of  the  Church.  With  this  line  of  reasoning,  the  objection  to 
rebuilding  the  “middle  wall  of  partition*’  must  pass  into 
oblivion  because  the  apparent  Scripture  difficulty  deals  with 
another  subject — that  of  the  Church,  which  must  not  be 
confused  with  Israel  in  the  millennium. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  that  Adolph  Saphir  is  another 
strong  proponent  of  animal  sacrifices.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  nature  of  his  approach  in  the  lecture  is  that  of 
reasoning,  using  Scripture  passages  as  stepping  stones  for 
the  expression  of  his  thoughts.  While  he  has  not  gone  into 
Ezekiel’s  vision  for  the  primary  foundation  of  his  thesis,  he 
did  tie  together  other  threads  of  Scripture,  weaving  for  him¬ 
self  quite  a  conclusive  argument  in  favor  of  a  literal  interpre¬ 
tation. 

William  Kelly.  Turning  next  to  a  keen  student  of 
prophecy,  we  find  in  William  Kelly  one  who  discerns  some  in¬ 
teresting  differences  and  distinctions  between  the  sacrifices 
as  they  were  offered  in  the  Old  Testament  temple  and  as  they 
are  described  in  Ezekiel’s  temple.  Again  a  lengthy  quotation 
will  be  worthwhile. 

“In  that  day  a  fresh  ceremonial  of  divine  worship  is  pre¬ 
scribed  to  Israel.  Not  only  will  they  inherit  a  new  division 
of  the  land,  different  from  any  arrangement  that  has  yet  been 
within  Israel’s  experience;  but,  further,  the  ordinances  of 
their  worship  will  be  altered  in  most  important  and  signifi¬ 
cant  respects.  Thus  the  feast  of  Passover  will  be  renewed,  as 
also  the  feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  it  is  certain,  from  Zech. 
14,  that  all  the  families  of  the  earth  will  be  summoned  to 
worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  at  the  feast  of  Taber¬ 
nacles.  But  it  is  a  most  noteworthy  fact  that  there  will  be 
no  feast  of  weeks  then.  There  is  the  great  feast  of  the  first 
month,  there  is  also  the  great  feast  of  the  seventh  month; 
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how  comes  it  that  there  is  nothing  that  answers  to  Pentecost? 
The  omission  seems  to  me  to  denote  how  completely  it  had 
been  realized  in  the  highest  sense  in  the  Church,  which,  as  it 
were,  had  monopolized  it.  That  heavenly  body  had  come  in  be¬ 
tween  the  true  Passover,  and  before  the  verification  of  the 
Tabernacles,  and  had,  so  to  speak,  absorbed  Pentecost  to 
itself.  The  Spirit  of  God  had  come  down  in  person  and  taken 
His  place  in  the  Church  as  He  never  will  again,  whatever 
effusion  there  may  be  once  more.  The  fact  assuredly  is  that 
Pentecost  is  not  rehearsed  when  the  day  of  glory  dawns  on 
the  earth.  There  will  be  the  renewal  of  the  feast  of  Passover, 
because  at  all  times  and  in  every  dispensation  there  is  no 
foundation  of  blessing  but  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
The  feast  of  Tabernacles,  again,  we  can  see  from  Zechariah 
16,  is  characteristic  of  that  day,  and  then,  of  course,  em¬ 
phatically  is  kept  a  feast  in  special  harmony  with  the  mil¬ 
lennium.  All  men  will  be  keeping  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  as 
a  kind  of  witness  and  thanksgiving  for  that  glory  which  will 
be  then  displayed.  But  all  this  makes  the  absence  of  the  feast 
of  weeks  the  more  striking.  Who  but  God  Himself  could  have 
thought  of  such  an  omission  as  that  of  Pentecost  six  centuries 
before  it  was  realized  so  unexpectedly  after  the  ascension? 
Let  me  in  particular  ask  you  who  will  have  Ezekiel  to  be 
spiritually  fulfilled  in  the  Church,  what  you  have  to  say  as 
to  this.  Can  you  account  for  such  a  fact?  If  you  were  right  in 
your  theory  that  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  finds  its  due  sig¬ 
nificance  and  answer  in  the  Church,  Pentecost,  it  is  evident, 
ought  to  have  been  the  special  feast.  Instead  of  this  there  is 
no  Pentecost  at  all.  Your  speculations,  therefore,  are  entirely 
baseless.  The  instance  specified  furnishes  clear,  simple,  unam¬ 
biguous  evidence,  which  none  but  God  Himself  could  have 
provided  beforehand,  that  prophecy  contemplates  another 
course  and  character  of  things  altogether  from  anything  past, 
and  especially  from  what  exists  at  present.  For  we  know  that 
the  Church  of  God  begins  with  that  which  is  here  purposely 
left  out.  Then  ‘the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come.'  Then  the 
believers  came  together  and  received  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  not  merely  gifts,  though  it  was  also  true  of  them.  But 
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when  the  new  age  comes  for  this  world,  the  truth  of  Pentecost, 
in  its  highest  meaning,  disappears.  There  is  no  longer  the  per¬ 
sonal  mission  and  presence  of  the  Spirit,  though  an  outpour¬ 
ing  there  may  be  more  than  now. 

**Again,  take  notice  that,  according  to  the  book  of  Ezekiel, 
the  vail  is  not  rent,  but  still  supposed  to  exist ;  holy  places  are 
once  more  recognised,  and  a  priesthood  on  earth,  with  the 
various  accompaniments  of  such  a  sanctuary  and  such  an 
order.  Thus  another  character  of  things  altogether  is  seen.”'* 

Kelly  continues  then  with  a  discussion  of  evidences  which 
show  that  the  present  position  of  Christians  as  priests  is  not 
a  fulfillment  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy.  He  concludes  with  the 
millennium  in  mind :  “There  will  be  again  a  Davidical  prince 
and  a  holy  people ;  there  will  be  again  a  temple ;  there  will  be 
sacrifices;  there  will  be  living  earthly  priests  of  Jehovah; 
there  will  be  once  more  the  vail  ...  In  the  millennium  nothing 
of  the  kind  of  future  privileges  of  Christians  will  be  realized 
even  by  Israel.  The  most  favoured  nation  of  the  earth,  the 
Jews,  will  still  be  put,  as  it  were,  comparatively  at  a  distance. 
For  this  is  necessarily  the  consequence  of  the  earthly  temple, 
priesthood,  and  ordinances.”" 

Thus  in  retaining  Israel  as  a  unit  through  history  and 
prophecy  Kelly  properly  sees  Ezekiel's  temple  as  still  future 
for  Israel  only,  in  which  animal  sacrifices  will  take  place  as 
pictured  for  us  in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  prophecy.  His 
careful  distinctions  between  the  Old  Testament  temple  and 
the  temple  of  the  future,  along  with  the  ordinances,  are 
strong  evidence  in  support  of  animal  sacrifices. 

Nathaniel  West.  For  our  next  consideration  we  turn  to 
Nathaniel  West,  who  has  written  a  masterful  piece  of  work 
on  eschatology  named  The  Thovmnd  Years  in  Both  Testa¬ 
ments.  In  setting  forth  his  premillennial  view  he  develops 
two  chapters,  “Characteristics  of  the  1000  Years”  and  “The 
1000  Years  in  Ezekiel,”  which  contain  some  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  subject.  West’s  work  is  of  special  importance. 


'•W.  Kelly,  Lectures  on  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  pp. 
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as  he  frequently  authenticates  his  thesis  by  quotations  from 
church  Fathers  and  Biblical  scholars. 

In  writing  of  the  characteristics  of  the  millennium  he  de¬ 
votes  one  paragraph  to  the  subject  of  sacrifices,  which  gives 
his  leaning  toward  their  literalness  although  he  does  not 
make  any  direct  statement.  *'A  Yearly  Concourse  of  people, 
from  all  nations,  shall  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship.  As  already, 
in  the  Holy  City,  ages  before,  a  Christian  Passover  was  cele¬ 
brated,  and  a  Christian  Pentecost  was  enjoyed  ...  so  a 
Christian  Feast  of  Tabernacles  shall  not  only  be  celebrated 
for  the  glorious  Millennial  ingathering,  and  remembrance 
of  Desert-Life  and  the  tribulation  gone  forever,  but  shall 
become  a  stated  service  in  the  metropolis  of  the  new  kingdom. 
Zech.  14:16;  Acte  1:9-12;  John  7:2,  37-39;  Rev.  22:17.”“ 
Turning  now  to  his  comments  on  the  last  nine  chapters  of 
Ezekiel,  we  quote  his  view  in  general  on  this  because  he  ap¬ 
preciates  the  difficulties  involved.  “They  cannot  be  literalized 
into  the  times  of  the  Restoration  under  Zerubbabel,  nor 
spiritualized  into  the  times  of  the  New  Testament  Church, 
nor  celestialized  into  the  heavenly  state,  nor  allegorized  into 
the  final  New  Heaven  and  Earth,  nor  idealized  into  an  ori¬ 
ental  phantasmagorial  abstraction.”'* 

He  continues  by  stating  that  whatever  difficulties  may  at¬ 
tend  the  interpretation  of  this  which  places  Israel  in  her  own 
land,  glorified  with  a  new  temple,  there  are  more  and  greater 
difficulties  with  any  other  exposition.  Coming  to  the  matter 
of  sacrifices  he  states:  “That  bloody  sacrifices  seem  a  stum¬ 
bling  block,  never  can  avail  to  dislodge  the  section  from  its 
place  in  prophecy  or  history.  The  picture  is  a  picture  of 
restored  Israel  from  an  Exile-point  of  view,  when  the  Temple 
was  destroyed,  the  City  laid  waste  by  the  king  of  Babylon, 
Israel's  instituted  worship  wrecked  ...  It  covers,  perspec- 
tively,  the  whole  temporal  future  of  the  people,  and  blends 
the  Restoration,  the  Non-Restoration,  the  Abolition,  the 
future  Restitution,  all  in  one.”'* 

“Nathaniel  West,  The  TkomsMmd  Years  im  Beth  Testaments,  pp.  292*93. 
p.  424. 
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West  seems  to  shrink  from  pressing  all  the  details  of 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  into  complete  literalness,  although  he 
would  prefer  to  lean-  that  way  rather  than  any  other.  He 
admits:  “How  much  of  Ezekiel’s  typical  picture  will  fade  in 
the  fulfillment,  how  much  brighten  to  intenser  glory,  we  may 
not  decide.  Nor  does  this  impinge  upon  the  doctrine  of  ’exact 
accomplishment.’  It  neither  asserts  nor  denies.  It  leaves,  to 
the  future,  problems  the  future  only  can  solve.  It  refuses  to 
reconcile  apparent  contradictions  by  the  adoption  of  a 
principle  of  interpretation  which,  if  logically  carried  out, 
would  end  in  the  denial  of  Christianity  itself  .  .  .  The  early 
Jewish  Christians  adhered  to  their  Jewish  rites  long  after 
their  conversion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  worshipped 
still  in  the  Temple.  At  any  rate,  the  future  will  bring  the 
solution.  We  can  agree  with  Van  Oosterzee  [quoted  from 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  p.  451]  that  “it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  with  infallible  certainty  what  is  mere  imagery, 
and  what  is  more  than  imagery,’  and  with  Kahle  [quoted 
from  Bihl.  Eschatol.,  1, 156]  feel  sure  that  ’it  is  not  for  us  to 
determine  how  much  of  these  closing  predictions  of  Ezekiel 
will  be  literally  fulfilled,  how  much  not,  when  Israel  has 
turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart.’  ’’“ 

Also  he  quotes  Smend,  Der  Prophet  Ezekiel,  page  385,  to 
this  same  effect:  “It  is  vain,  either  to  idealize,  or  seek  to 
spiritualize,  the  many  and  minute  details  of  these  Chapters.’”* 
But  in  spite  of  his  statements  above  he  quotes  later  from 
Orelli,  Die  alttest.  Weissag.,  pages  418-19,  and  seems  to  concur 
with  the  statement  made  there.  We  quote  in  part :  “Attempts 
have  been  made  to  crane  up  this  picture,  and  its  separate 
features,  by  artificial  means,  to  the  height  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  revelation,  by  putting  a  spiritual  meaning  into  every¬ 
thing,  or  an  outward  fulfillment  has  been  claimed  by  which 
even  the  bloody  sacrifices  must  be  logically  ascribed  to  con¬ 
verted  Israel.  Really  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  view  ac¬ 
cords  with  New  Testament  teaching.’”’ 


p.  426. 
p.  427. 
p.  42S. 
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Although  this  quotation'  would  leave  one  in  some  doubt,  it 
seems  evident  that  West  on  the  whole  favors  literal  sacrifices, 
but  his  appreciation  for  the  difficulties  involved  prevents  him 
from  pressing  for  exact  fulfillment. 

W.  Haalam.  W.  Haslam,  a  dispensationalist  from  England, 
gives  a  brief  statement  concerning  sacrifices  in  the  millen¬ 
nium,  committing  himself  to  their  literalness.  “The  same 
prophet  [Ezekiel]  tells  also  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  to  be 
offered  on  the  altars  of  the  Temple;  as  if  those  which  were 
ordered  under  the  old  Levitical  law  were  not  only  shadows  of 
spiritual  realities  in  our  dispensation,  but  also  types  of  ordi¬ 
nances  in  the  Millennial  kingdom.  The  daily  burnt-offering  as 
well  as  the  other  occasional  offerings  are  to  be  made  by  the 
sons  of  Zadok.  We  read  elsewhere  of  various  feasts  which  are 
to  be  kept  at  Jerusalem,  especially  the  annual  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles.”** 

Burlington  B.  Wale.  Burlington  B.  Wale,  in  his  splendid 
and  scholarly  work  defending  premillennialism,  takes  his 
stand  in  favor  of  literal  animal  sacrifices  during  the  1000 
year  period.  He  has  the  following  to  say:  “Sacrifices,  though 
differing  materially  in  many  respects  from  the  sacrifices  of 
old,  are  to  be  again  offered,  and  the  sons  of  Zadok  to  be  the 
officiating  priests.  Let  not  this  startle  the  reader.  God  knows 
the  dwelling  place  of  the  sons  of  Zadok,  as  well  as  He  knew 
and  called  Cyrus  by  name,  nearly  200  years  before  He  sum¬ 
moned  him  to  destroy  Babylon.  And  in  relation  to  the  re-insti¬ 
tution  of  sacrifices,  let  the  reader  remember  that  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  the  former  temple  were  not  abolished  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  continued  for  nearly  forty  years  afterwards,  till 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the  Romans.  And  lest  he 
should  think  that  they  were  disowned  by  God,  in  spite  of 
their  continuance,  we  would  remind  him  that  the  disciples 
themselves  took  part  daily  in  the  temple  praising  and  blessing 
God;  that  Paul  himself  took  part  in  its  prescribed  ritual 
(Acts  21:21-24) ;  and  finally  that  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
Lord’s  supper  are,  to  the  believer,  physical  and  material 
s}rmbols  and  memorials  of  a  redemption  already  accomplished 

'*W.  Haslam,  The  Lord  Is  Coming,  p.  200. 
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on  his  behalf.  And  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  reinstituted 
sacrifices  at  Jerusalem,  they  will  be  commemorative  as  the 
sacrifices  of  old  were  anticipative.  And  why  should  they  not 
be?  Was  there  any  virtue  in  the  legal  sacrifices  which  pre¬ 
figured  the  sacrifice  of  Christ?  None  whatever.  Their  only 
value  and  meaning  were  derived  from  the  fact  that  they 
pointed  to  Him.  And  such  will  be  the  value  and  meaning  of 
those  future  sacrifices  which  God  has  declared  shall  yet  be  of¬ 
fered  in  that  future  temple.  Whatever  the  difficulty  the  reader 
may  imagine  in  the  way  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  predic¬ 
tion,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  that  God  has  said  it.”'* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  specifically  worded  statements  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  found.  Two  interesting  matters  are 
mentioned  here.  First,  that  sacrifices  were  not  immediately 
abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ,  but  were  continued  on  for 
a  period  of  years  and  observed  by  some  of  the  disciples,  may 
allow  room  for  the  re-institution  of  animal  sacrifices  in  a 
future  day.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  days 
following  Christ’s  death  were  a  transitional  period  and  these 
sacrifices  were  broken  away  from  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
were  not  sanctioned  by  God  in  that  day.  In  the  millennial 
day  they  will  have  God’s  approval,  because  it  will  be  taking 
up  the  Jewish  program  where  it  was  left  off  by  the  death 
of  Christ. 

The  second  matter  of  interest  in  Wale’s  quotation  is  that 
there  was  no  virtue  in  the  legal  sacrifices  which  prefigured 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Their  only  value  was  in  the  fact  that 
they  pointed  toward  Christ.  The  same  value  will  be  found  in 
the  future  sacrifices.  They  will  have  no  virtue  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves,  only  as  they  point  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  a  com¬ 
memorative  fashion. 

At  another  place  Wale  has  the  following  to  say:  “To 
Jerusalem,  thus  restored  under  the  Millennial  reign  of  Christ, 
the  nations  are  to  go  up  yearly  (by  delegates)  to  do  homage 
and  to  worship — or  rather  the  remnant  that  is  left  after  the 
terrible  pestilence  with  which  those  armies  are  smitten  which 


'*BurHngton  B.  Wale.  The  Closing  Days  of  Christendom,  pp.  484-85. 
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go  up  to  fight  against  Jerusalem  .  .  .  and  to  keep  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.”** 

The  suggestion  from  the  Zechariah  14  passage,  as  ob¬ 
served  by  Wale,  is  that  the  sacrifices  will  be  performed  on  a 
representative  basis,  rather  than  an  individual  basis.  This 
relieves  some  of  the  complications  which  would  be  involved  in 
the  untold  number  of  individuals  who  would  again  have  to 
make  this  pilgrimage. 

John  Fry  and  H.  Bonar.  David  Brown  of  St.  James’  Free 
Church,  Glasgow,  in  his  well-authenticated  treatise  discredit¬ 
ing  premillennialism  gives  several  quotations  from  men  of 
his  day  who  opposed  him.  It  will  be  convenient  to  include  such 
citations.  ’’But  what  most  surprises  us  is,  that  a  ritual  of 
worship,  so  like  the  Mosaic  ceremonial,  should  again  be  re¬ 
stored  by  divine  appointment,  rather  than  institutions  more 
analogous  to  those  of  the  gospel  Church ;  and  especially,  that 
the  aacrificea  of  animal  victima  should  be  again  enjoined! 
For  we  read  of  all  the  various  offerings  of  the  Levitical  econ¬ 
omy,  not  only  ’peace-offering*  and  ’meal-offering,*  but  ’burnt- 
offerings,*  ’trespass-offerings,*  and  ’sin-offerings.*  We  can 
only  reply,  such  is  the  divine  pleasure.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
judge  what  would  be  best  for  Israel  and  for  the  world  at 
large  in  this  future  age.  .  .  .  However  averse  to  our  precon¬ 
ceived  notions  may  be  the  restitution  of  ceremonial  sacrifices, 
that  restitution  exactly  corresponds  with  the  prediction  in 
the  close  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm,  where  is  a  clear  reference 
to  Israel  of  the  last  times  {The  Second  Advent,  by  Rev.  John 
Fry,  1822,  Vol.  I,  pp.  120,  683,  686,  686.).***' 

’’Why  should  not  the  temple,  the  worahip,  the  rites,  the 
aacrificea,  be  allowed  to  point  to  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  in 
the  millennial  age,  if  such  be  the  purpose  of  the  Father?  .  .  . 
How  needful  will  such  retrospection  be  then,  especially  to 
Israel?  How  needful  when  dwelling  in  the  blaze  of  a  triumph¬ 
ant  Messiah’s  glory,  to  have  ever  before  them  some  memorial 
of  the  cross,  aome  palpable  record  of  the  humbled  Jeaua,  some 


p.  494. 
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visible  exposition  of  His  sin-bearing  work  [i^,  by  the  sacri¬ 
ficing  of  beasts  as  of  old !]  in  virtue  of  which  they  have  been 
forgiven,  and  saved,  and  loved  ....  And  if  God  should  have 
yet  a  wider  circle  of  truth  to  open  up  to  us  out  of  His  word 
concerning  His  Son,  why  should  He  not  construct  a  new  appa^ 
ratus  for  the  illustration  of  that  truth  {Coming  and  Kingdom, 
by  H.  Bonar,  p.  222)?”” 

Summary.  Having  seen  what  is  given  by  these  proponents 
of  the  animal  sacrifices,  let  us  make  several  observations 
which  seem  to  be  rather  common  among  these  men. 

(1)  They  all  favor  literal  interpretation  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

(2)  They  are  all  by  necessity  premillennialists. 

(3)  They  all  believe  in  a  literal  kingdom  with  a  restored 
temple. 

(4)  With  the  exception  of  Nathaniel  West,  who  accepts 
the  above  points  but  wavers  on  the  literalness  of  the  sacrifices, 
they  express  positive  belief  in  the  revival  of  animal  sacrifices. 

(5)  Some  give  as  an  explanation  for  the  permission  of 
this  revival,  in  view  of  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  passages,  the  fact  that  similar  sacri¬ 
fices  were  offered  following  the  death  of  Christ.  This  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  rather  weak.  Another  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
will  be  offered  later  on. 

(6)  Some  give  as  a  purpose  of  the  sacrifices  the  commem¬ 
orative  view,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Church  observes  the 
Lord’s  Supper  today.  This  insight  is  probably  correct. 

Los  Angeles,  California 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  October-December  Number,  195S) 
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THE  PERSON  AND  WORK  OF 
CHRIST.  By  Benjamin  B.  War- 
field.  Presbyterian  and  Reformed, 
Philadelphia.  675  pp.  $4.50. 

Benjamin  B.  Warfield  in  his 
generation  was  notable  as  a  schol¬ 
ar  in  the  area  of  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  Christology,  and 
Biblical  criticism.  He  was  a  bul¬ 
wark  to  the  Reformed  faith  and 
his  writings  continue  their  min¬ 
istry. 

The  present  volume  is  a  reprint 
of  significant  contributions  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ  previously  published  in  the 
ten-volume  series  issued  posthu¬ 
mously  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press.  Included  is  an  article  not 
previously  published  in  the  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  entitled  “The  Emotional  Life 
of  Our  Lord.”  As  in  his  other 
writings,  this  collection  reflects 
the  high  scholarship,  lucid  mind, 
and  conservative  orthodoxy  for 
which  Warfield  is  noted. 

THE  PERSON.  By  Ralph  Tyler 
Flewelling.  Ward  Ritchie  Press, 
Los  Angeles.  339  pp.  $4.00. 

This  volume,  designed  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  philosophy,  presents  per¬ 
sonalism  in  the  context  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  and  naturalistic  philosophy. 


Consisting  in  an  extensive  revi¬ 
sion  of  an  earlier  work.  Creative 
Personality,  it  presents  the  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  personalism  in  the 
present  modem  scene  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  who  is  Director  Emeritus  of 
the  School  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

The  philosophic  point  of  view 
in  this  volume  falls  far  short  of 
a  Christian  philosophy.  It  is  an 
indirect  confession  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  naturalism  or  scientific 
philosophy  to  provide  the  answers 
to  the  questions  raised  in  philos¬ 
ophy  today,  in  the  present  con¬ 
text  of  international  crisis.  While 
personality  is  far  superior  to  pure 
naturalism  as  an  explanation  of 
the  world,  it  has  not  reached  it.s 
ultimate  until  it  rests  in  the  Tri¬ 
une  God  of  the  Scriptures.  With¬ 
in  its  field,  however,  the  work  is 
a  competent  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  personalism  with  a 
background  of  humanism. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  IN  PHILOS¬ 
OPHY.  By  J.  V.  Langmead  Cas- 

serley.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New 

York.  266  pp.  $2.76. 

This  attempt  to  orientate  the 
Christian  in  the  contemporary 
philosophical  scene  has  the  typical 
characteristics  of  the  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  of  which  the  author 
is  a  rector  at  Mamhead  near  Exe- 
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ter.  Taking  Biblical  revelation  se¬ 
riously,  though  interpreted  by 
higher  criticism,  the  author  up¬ 
holds  the  view  that  philosophy 
and  Christianity  have  essentially 
the  same  problems. 

Part  one  of  the  volume  reviews 
the  past  role  of  the  Christian  in 
philosophy,  beginning  with  Paul 
and  Augustine,  through  medieval 
philosophy  and  the  rise  of  modem 
rationalism  and  English  empiri¬ 
cism.  Special  attention  is  given 
Kant,  Hegel,  and  Kierkegaard. 
Part  two  states  the  problem  of  the 
Christian  in  philosophy  both  ob¬ 
jectively  and  subjectively,  and  at¬ 
tempts  to  relate  the  Christian 
philosopher  to  the  Bible  and  phi¬ 
losophy  itself. 

The  dominant  themes  of  the 
book  are  analogy,  history,  and  sin¬ 
gularity  in  their  relation  to  the 
Christian  viewpoint  in  philosophy. 
Attention  is  given  repeatedly  to 
the  problem  of  semantics,  the  na¬ 
ture  and  validity  of  metaphysics, 
and  the  bearing  of  a  philosophy 
of  history  on  philosophy  as  a 
whole. 

While  the  book  is  a  worthy  ef¬ 
fort  and  is  a  contribution  to  the 
growing  field  of  works  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  modem  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  relation  to  philosophy, 
most  readers  will  find  the  volume 
needlessly  abstract  and  wordy  and 
lacking  in  definite  conclusions.  The 
book  reveals  little  specific  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  and  is  based  on  a 
sunerfioial  concept  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  Bible  to  philosophic 
problems.  The  author's  philosophy 
as  well  as  his  theology  is  left 
somewhat  obscure. 


A  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  MEN 

AND  THINGS.  By  Gordon  H. 

Clark.  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand 

Rapids.  325  pp.  $3.00. 

Philosophy  is  often  regarded  as 
being  the  logical  alternative  to 
Christian  faith.  Dr.  Clark,  who  is 
Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Butler 
University,  shows  a  true  philoso¬ 
phy  instead  requires  the  Christian 
faith.  The  author  is  clearly  com¬ 
petent  in  the  field  of  philosophy 
and  is  theologically  a  conservative 
Calvinist.  In  this  volume,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  the  Payton  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Puller  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  in  1951,  he  demon¬ 
strates  that  a  consistent  philoso¬ 
phy  is  faced  with  a  fundamental 
choice  between  naturalistic  human¬ 
ism  and  Christian  theism.  The 
book  consists  of  a  presentation  of 
the  Christian  and  theistic  view¬ 
point  as  providing  a  logical,  uni¬ 
fying  principle  for  a  true  philoso¬ 
phy. 

The  main  part  of  this  writing 
deals  consecutively  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  versus  the  humanistic  view 
of  history,  politics,  ethics,  science, 
religion,  and  epistemology.  In  all 
these  fields  the  essential  viewpoint 
of  Christianity  is  shown  to  be  ra¬ 
tionally  superior  to  the  findings  of 
non-Christian  philosophy. 

The  work  as  a  whole  is  so  excel¬ 
lent  and  worthy  of  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  by  thoughtful  students  of  the¬ 
ology  and  philosophy  that  the  only 
criticisms  worth  mentioning  are 
in  the  area  of  omissions.  The  au¬ 
thor  emphasizes  the  rational  argu¬ 
ments  somewhat  at  the  exp<»nse  of 
the  irrational,  or  that  which  is 
beyond  reason.  'The  Christian  view 
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is  both  rational  and  irrational  in 
this  sense.  The  chapter  on  religion 
is  limited  to  a  critique  of  person¬ 
alism,  which  is  entirely  justified, 
but  fails  to  deal  with  the  true 
Christian  view  of  religion  ade¬ 
quately.  The  field  of  natural  theol¬ 
ogy  could  perhaps  have  had  more 
attention,  and  the  need  for  spirit¬ 
ual  discernment  as  given  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  Christian  view  is  not  clearly 
presented.  These  minor  criticisms 
do  not  prevent  the  volume  from 
being  a  major  contribution  to  the 
exposition  and  defense  of  conserv¬ 
ative  Christianity.  This  book  is 
highly  recommended  as  an  out¬ 
standing  modem  work  in  this  field. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  AND 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 

By  Elarl  Miller.  Acme  Publish¬ 
ers,  Meadville,  Pa.  92  pp.  $1.50. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  re¬ 
cent  works  in  the  difficult  field  of 
distinguishing  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  With 
unusual  accuracy  and  an  amazing 
wealth  of  detail,  the  author  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  contrasts  between 
the  three  kingdoms:  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  pro¬ 
vides  adequate  Scripture  proof  for 
his  arguments,  answers  objectors 
on  their  own  ground  and  does  an 
admirable  work  of  fitting  the 
problem  into  the  scheme  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  truth  as  a  whole.  He  is  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  dispensational  and  pre- 
millennial  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Miller  rightly  holds  that 
the  distinction  between  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of 


heaven  should  not  be  the  occasion 
of  needless  controversy.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  not  essential  to  either 
premillennialism  or  dispensation- 
alism.  He  shows,  however,  that  the 
Scriptures  require  this  distinction 
to  provide  for  the  revealed  differ¬ 
ences  in  these  kingdoms. 

The  facts  contained  in  this  book 
will  answer  many  questions  com¬ 
monly  raised  by  both  dispensation- 
alists  and  nondispensationalists. 
The  reviewer  predicts  that  this 
volume  will  be  widely  read  by  both 
pastors  and  laymen. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  CHRISTIAN 

FAITH.  By  William  A.  Spurrier. 

Charles  Scribner’s,  New  York. 

242  pp.  $2.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  the 
Professor  of  Christian  Ethics  and 
Christian  Doctrine  in  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  With  a  background  of  dealing 
with  college  students  on  theologi¬ 
cal  matters,  he  has  attempted  to 
write  a  book  for  laymen  setting 
forth  Christian  theology  stripped 
of  its  technicalities. 

From  the  standpoint  of  general 
purpose  and  literary  style,  the 
author  can  be  commended.  He  an¬ 
swers  many  of  the  questions  and 
misrepresentations  of  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  world  about  Christianity.  From 
the  standpoint  of  theological  and 
Biblical  accuracy,  the  author  falls 
far  short.  His  theology  avoids  the 
extremes  of  liberalism  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  definite  convictions 
of  a  conservative  on  the  other.  It 
is  clear  that  the  author  has  drunk 
deeply  from  the  springs  of  neo- 
orthodoxy.  He  eliminates  the  doc- 
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trine  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Christ 
as  controversial  and  technical.  He 
has  no  belief  in  Scriptural  author¬ 
ity.  Evolution  is  to  him  an  assured 
finding  of  modem  scholarship.  He 
accepts  the  historicity  of  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  but  is  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  its  significance.  He 
strangely  defends  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  essential  to  prov¬ 
ing  that  good  will  eventually  win 
out.  He  considers  the  teaching  of 
the  absolute  deity  of  Christ  an 
open  question  and  one  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  Christian  faith. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  "end  of 
history"  he  finds  that  either  Jesus 
or  His  biographer  was  "wrong"  in 
the  prediction  of  the  end  of  the 
kingdom.  For  the  most  part,  this 
book  can  be  classified  as  neo-or- 
thodox  theology  written  in  popular 
language. 

Prof.  Merrill  F.  Un^er 

THE  TWELVE  MINOR  PROPH¬ 
ETS.  By  George  L.  Robinson. 

Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  203  pp.  $2.60. 

The  reprint  of  this  useful  text¬ 
book  on  the  Minor  Prophets  will 
meet  a  need  for  a  concise  com¬ 
mentary  and  guide  through  an  im¬ 
portant  prophetic  section  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Professor  Robin¬ 
son’s  work  not  only  gives  many 
bibliographical  suggestions  to  the 
theological  student  interested  in 
further  study,  but  offers  much 
stimulating  material  for  the  lay¬ 
man  who  is  not  prepared  for  deep¬ 
er  study.  The  preacher  who  is 
looking  for  lessons  of  permanent 
value  for  today  will  find  much  in 


this  volume  to  enliven  and  enrich 
his  sermons  and  make  them  prac¬ 
tical.  However  the  more  profound 
reader  or  expositor,  interested  in 
the  larger  prophetic  message  of 
the  Minor  Prophets,  will  be  dis¬ 
appointed  with  the  author’s  han¬ 
dling  of  the  great  passages  which 
deal  with  Israel’s  restoration  and 
Messianic  future.  To  apply  these 
sections  to  the  present  Church  Age 
is  to  miss  much  of  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  Minor  Prophets. 
What  is  also  needed  is  a  volume 
of  similar  scope  which  will  not 
only  emphasize  the  meaning  of 
these  prophecies  to  the  age  in 
which  they  were  given  and  to  our 
time,  but  which  will  relate  them 
accurately  to  God’s  great  over-all 
plan  and  purpose  for  the  ages,  and 
particularly  with  regard  to  His 
people  Israel. 

LIGHT  OUT  OF  DARKNESS.  By 

Philip  R.  Newell.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  127  pp.  $2.00. 

This  study  covering  the  six  days 
of  creation  of  Genesis  and  the 
problem  of  evolution  is  written  in 
popular  style  and  for  the  popular 
reader.  Originally  this  treatise 
was  presented  as  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  in  the  Moody  Bible 
Institute  Radio  School  of  the  Bible, 
and  its  ready  acceptance  led  to 
the  larger  ministry  in  printed 
form.  The  author  presents  a  wealth 
of  facts  from  science  to  support 
the  Genesis  account  as  over 
against  evolutionary  hypotheses. 
The  appeal  of  the  book  among 
genuine  BiUe  believers  can  easily 
be  understood.  It  is  simply  written 
and  gives  evidence  of  clear  spir- 
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itual  insight.  Accordingly,  it  can 
be  expected  to  have  a  wide  sphere 
of  usefulness  among  evangelicals. 
But  in  subjects  of  this  type,  where 
an  appeal  also  to  unbelievers  and 
evolutionary  thinkers  would  be  de¬ 
sirable,  the  popular  presentation 
which  the  author  follows  seriously 
limits  the  usefulness  of  his  study 
in  that  larger  realm,  where  com¬ 
plete  documentation  and  a  more 
scholarly  (from  the  skeptic’s  point 
of  view)  treatment  are  demanded. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  OLD 

AND  NEW  TESTMENTS.  By 

Matthew  Henry.  Fleming  H. 

Revell,  Westwood,  N.  J.  6  vols. 

$24.60. 

A  new  edition  of  this  timeless 
commentary,  beautifully  printed 
from  new  plates  and  stamped  in 
gold,  is  another  proof  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  appeal  of  a  great  devotion¬ 
al  work.  No  preacher  can  afford 
not  to  read  Matthew  Henry.  His 
lucid  and  eloquent  expositions  will 
improve  the  style  of  the  rudest  as 
well  as  the  most  polished  pulpi¬ 
teer.  The  popularity  of  this  com¬ 
mentary  is  proved  by  its  phenom¬ 
enal  sale  throughout  the  years.  If 
all  the  sets  of  Matthew  Henry 
which  have  been  sold  by  Fleming 
Re’-ell  since  they  began  publishing 
it  in  1903  we*-e  st.acked  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  the  pile  would  reach 
almost  fourteen  and  a  half  miles 
high.  To  date — without  including 
the  new  edition  —  76,618  sets  or 
469,108  volumes  have  been  sold. 
Such  a  sustained  appeal  is  the 
best  evidence  of  the  genuine  worth 
to  be  found  in  the  expositions  of 
a  man  of  God  who  spent  nearly 


all  his  life  in  Chester,  England, 
where  he  preached  through  the 
Bible.  His  expositions  girdle  the 
globe  now. 

Professor  R.  A.  Renfer 

THIS  HAPPENED  IN  THE 
HILLS  OF  KENTUCKY.  By 
John  Vogel.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  382  pp.  $3.96. 

“We  were  twenty  cents  short.” 
“Daddy”  Vogel  and  three  of  “his” 
children  had  been  served  the  four 
sandwiches  and  four  bottles  of  pop 
they  just  ordered.  “We  all  felt 
cheap  and  miserable  .  .  .  The  next 
moment  the  restaurant  door  flew 
open.  A  loud-mouthed  fellow  with 
a  grinning  face  shouted,  ‘Preach¬ 
er!  Haven’t  seen  you  for  ages! 
Having  a  sandwich?  Say!  'The 
pop’s  on  me!’  ” 

The  One  who  is  so  faithful  with 
small  details  has  in  the  hills  of 
Kentucky  been  proven  in  just  this 
manner  to  be  all-sufficient  to  meet 
the  stupendous  needs  of  the  Gali¬ 
lean  Children’s  Home  from  its  very 
inception. 

This  Happened  in  the  Hills  of 
Kentucky  is  the  life  story  of  the 
Children’s  Home,  a  home  missions 
work  located  near  Corbin,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  As  one  opens  the  book,  he 
finds  himself  in  essence  inviting 
Daddy  Vogel  into  his  home  for  a 
persf’nal  visit.  Incident  after  inci¬ 
dent  is  recounted  in  a  homey,  con¬ 
versational  style  that  intrigues  the 
reader  and  gives  to  him  a  real  in¬ 
sight  into  life  in  that  rural  part 
of  the  United  States.  Not  only  in¬ 
sight  into  regional  life,  however, 
but  also  a  thrilling  glimpse  of  the 
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undertakinfiTs  of  the  Lord  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  dare  to  believe 
God’s  promises.  One  does  not  get 
away  from  the  book  by  closing  it; 
he  is  haunted  by  its  challenge  and 
Jehovah-Jireh  faith. 

The  Home  with  its  eighty-two 
children  family  is  a  work  depen¬ 
dent  upon  God,  with  a  budget  of 
over  $6,000  monthly  and  but  $367 
assured.  Nor  is  it  just  like  any 
other  children’s  home.  A  noted 
photogrrapher,  after  visiting  with 
them  for  several  days,  remarked, 
“Preacher,  what  do  you  teach 
these  kids?  They’re  always  talk¬ 
ing  about  Christ  and  His  religion.” 
And  when  a  new  child  recently  en¬ 
tered  the  home,  Beverly,  aged  6, 
asked  her  if  she  loved  Jesus.  Find, 
ing  the  answer  not  altogether  sat¬ 
isfactory,  she  knelt  with  the  new¬ 
comer  and  prayed,  “Father,  please 
help  Dulcena  to  love  Jesus  and  to 
live  for  Him,  for  Jesus’  .sake. 
Amen.” 

In  this  day  of  institutional  se¬ 
curity,  here  is  a  volume  which 
presents  afresh  true  dependence 
upon  God  akin  to  that  of  George 
Mueller  of  Bristol. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  OF  AMERICAN  CUL¬ 
TURE.  By  William  Warren 
Sweet.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New 
York.  338  pp.  $3.60. 

This  work  is  a  companion  vol¬ 
ume  to  the  author’s  Religion  in 
Colonial  America  (Scribner’s, 
1942).  It  is  the  second  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  four-volume  “History  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  America”  by  the  author 
of  the  well-known  Story  of  Re¬ 
ligion  in  America  (Harper  Broth¬ 
ers,  1960),  which,  having  run 


through  numerous  editions,  has 
rightfully  taken  its  place  as  the 
foremost  standard  work  in  Ameri¬ 
can  church  history.  The  present 
work  begins  with  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  period  and  carries  the  reader 
from  the  “Revolutionary  Genera¬ 
tion”  through  the  “Ordeal  of  Or¬ 
ganization,”  frontier  “Revivalism,” 
“Cultural  Foundations,”  “The  Re¬ 
volt  from  Calvinism,”  and  the 
“Rise  of  Frontier  Utopias,”  down 
to  the  year  1840,  to  name  just  a 
few  chapter  themes. 

Historian  Sweet  is  identified 
with  the  liberal  school.  He  has  a 
lucid  and  very  readable  style,  and 
writes  with  characteristic  histori¬ 
cal  objectivity.  His  works  are  of 
great  value  for  institutional  and 
personal  libraries. 

The  closing  chapter  is  entitled 
“Millennialism.”  The  question  here, 
unfortunately,  is  hurriedly  sum¬ 
marized  and  in  its  place  within  the 
chronological  limits  of  the  volume 
it  is  identified  almost  wholly  inside 
a  context  of  radicalism.  The  place 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  early  church 
is  noted.  The  doctrine  has  fre¬ 
quently  “flourished  in  troubled 
times.”  It  became  a  factor  on  the 
turbulent  frontier,  and  with  ex¬ 
cesses.  However,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  in  succeeding  volumes  what 
the  author’s  treatment  will  be  of 
later  expressions  of  millennial 
teaching  by  a  host  of  balanced 
Bible  expositors  such  as  Black- 
stone,  Brookes,  Scofield  and  others 
stimulated  by  them.  Such  as  these 
represent  a  millennialism  which 
has  made  a  distinct  impress  upon 
the  life  of  American  evangelical¬ 
ism.  Certainly  the  historical  con¬ 
text  with  excesses  or  radicalism 
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should  not  sugsrest  invalidity  for 
the  Biblical  doctrine. 

Dr.  Sweet  has  written  this  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  sreneral  framework  of 
the  Frontier  Thesis  of  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner,  ‘*with  modifica¬ 
tions."  The  work  has  arisen  out  of 
his  vast  acquaintance  with  docn- 
mentary  sources,  as  suggested  by 
the  seventeen-page  bibliography 
which  contains  a  valuable  list  of 
unpublished  works  by  some  of  his 
students. 

TRUMPET  NOTES  IN  CONGO. 

By  Austin  Paul.  Africa  Inland 

Mission,  Brooklsm.  96  pp.  |1.60. 

Sometime  during  his  second  term 
as  an  Africa  Inland  Missionary, 
Austin  Paul,  now  deputation  sec¬ 
retary  for  the  mission,  conceived 
the  idea  of  propagating  the  gospel 
"with  trumpets  and  sound  of  cor¬ 
net"  in  a  larger  way  than  with 
only  his  own  instrument.  A  group 
of  African  believers  was  instructed 
on  his  personal  horn  and  he  re¬ 
turned  for  his  third  term  in  1938 
with  eight  trumpets  and  trom¬ 
bones,  a  sound  truck,  and  a  vision 
for  evangelizing  with  native  gos¬ 
pel  teams.  What  followed  with  un¬ 
usual  blessing  of  the  Lord  is  re¬ 
corded  in  "Trumpet  Notes." 

This  popularly  written  volume 
will  prove  fascinating  reading  for 
young  people  and  older  alike.  Its 
short  chapters  are  filled  with  ad¬ 
venture  and,  read  to  youngsters, 
would  serve  to  present  them  with 
a  Biblical  challenge  of  missions, 
all  through  real  missionary  life  in 
Africa. 


THE  ERA  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FATHERS.  By  Hans  lietzmanu 
(translated  by  Bertram  Lee 
Woolf).  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.  4  vol.,  |4.00  each. 
This  series  of  four  volumes  rep¬ 
resents  what  was  originally  intend¬ 
ed  to  be  a  five  volume  treatment 
of  the  patristic  period  of  the 
church.  The  fourth  volume  had  to 
terminate  the  project  because  the 
author  left  the  manuscript  unfin¬ 
ished  at  death  in  1942.  Neverthe¬ 
less  this  work  will  continue  for  a 
great  while  to  be  a  classic  in  its 
field.  The  author,  during  his  life¬ 
time  associated  with  universities 
like  Jena,  Bonn  and  Berlin,  pos¬ 
sessed  sudi  familiarity  with  scenes, 
personalities,  confiicts  and  move¬ 
ments  as  to  transport  his  readers 
to  them  rather  than  these  to  the 
readers.  The  great  homilies  and 
discourses  of  the  several  fathers 
are  placed  in  their  historical  con¬ 
text  as,  for  instance,  the  problem 
of  homoonsios.  The  reader  is 
forthwith  brought  into  Chrysos¬ 
tom’s  metropolitan  church;  he 
hears  the  sermon;  sees  the  popular 
response  to  the  simple  reduction 
of  the  theological  problem  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  lesson  which  the 
great  preacher  draws  for  his  audi¬ 
ence. 

In  this  day  of  popular  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  monastic  and  celibate 
ideal,  the  extended  chapter  on 
monasticism  in  the  early  church 
given  by  the  final  volume  is  of 
particular  value  as  demonstrating 
the  pagan  antecedents.  For  the 
student  the  chronological  tables 
are  very  helpful,  as  are  the  pages 
entitled  "Suggestions  for  Further 
Reading." 
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Professor  C.  F.  Lincoln 

ADVENTURES  IN  FAITH.  By  M. 

R.  DeHaan.  Zondervan,  Grand 

Rapids.  192  pp.  $2.50. 

This  new  volume  from  the  able 
pen  of  Dr.  DeHaan  is  composed, 
for  the  most  part,  of  radio  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  network. 

It  contains  twenty-six  rather 
short  and  pithy  chapters  on  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  life  of  Abraham.  The 
way  of  redemptive  salvation  is 
frequently  explained  with  zeal  and 
effectiveness. 

The  author’s  faithfulness  to 
sound  doctrine  and  discriminating 
truth  is  well  known.  For  instance, 
when  he  comes  in  Scripture  upon 
the  expression  “the  seed  of  Abra¬ 
ham,”  he  shows  clearly  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  natural  or  na¬ 
tional  seed  of  Israel.  Or  when  the 
period  of  the  great  tribulation 
comes  up  for  consideration,  he 
rightly  condemns  the  errors  of 
both  the  “mid-tribulation”  rapture 
and  the  “post-tribulation”  rapture 
theories,  as  well  as  the  figment  of 
the  “partial”  rapture  idea,  and  de¬ 
clares  his  faith  in  the  full  “pre¬ 
tribulation”  rapture  of  every  be¬ 
liever  on  Christ.  Then  too,  to 
mention  another  illustration,  he 
clearly  shows  the  Scriptural  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  unmixable 
systems  of  law  and  grace. 

The  spiritual  lessons  presented 
are  many,  including  the  test  of 
faith,  the  fiesh  versus  the  Spirit, 
the  dangers  from  the  lust  of  the 
eyes,  lapse  of  faith,  backsliding, 
the  value  of  intercessory  prayer, 
the  assurance  of  faith,  etc.  Here 
is  a  profitable  book. 


A  DEVOTIONAL  COMMENTARY 
ON  EXODUS.  By  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids,  Vol¬ 
ume  I,  240  pp.;  Volume  II,  240 
pp.  Two  volumes,  $4.95. 

F.  B.  Meyer  was  a  well-known 
British  writer,  the  author  of  over 
forty  books.  He  wrote  mostly  for 
Christians.  He  was  not  a  rigorous 
doctrinarian,  and  his  frequent  lack 
of  strictly  exact  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  preciseness  in  the  statement 
of  Biblical  truth  has  in  the  past 
led  some  to  question  his  doctrinal 
position  on  some  points.  However, 
we  believe  it  can  be  truly  said 
that  he  was  faithful  to  the  great 
cardinal  truths  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion. 

Volume  I  consists  of  twenty-five 
chapters  and  Volume  II  of  twenty- 
seven  chapters.  Some  of  the  chap¬ 
ter  titles  are:  The  Bitterness  of 
Life,  The  Darkest  Hour  Before 
the  Dawn,  The  Preparation  of  the 
Messenger,  On  Eagles’  Wings,  The 
Wells  of  Bitterness,  The  Food 
from  Heaven,  In  the  Mount  with 
God,  “Into  the  Holiest,”  God’s 
Sabbath-Rest  and  Ours,  The  Four¬ 
fold  Intercession  of  Moses,  “Alone, 
Yet  Not  Alone,”  The  Cleft  of  the 
Rock,  and  “He  Wist  Not.” 

The  format  (which  calls  for  the 
printing  of  the  full  Scripture  at 
the  beginning  of  the  chapter)  may 
have  some  advantages,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  this  reviewer  the  pre¬ 
cise  verses  discussed  in  each  para¬ 
graph  of  the  text  should  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  order  that  the  exact  words 
commented  upon  might  be  before 
the  reader  at  all  times. 

The  student  and  devotional  read¬ 
er  will  derive  constant  Messing 
from  the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
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THE  ETERNAL  GLORY  OF 

CHRIST.  By  Georsfe  Douglas. 

Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  104 

pp.  $1.00. 

Good  works  on  the  Person  of 
our  Lord  are  very  desirable  but 
not  abundant.  This  is  a  good  and 
true  book,  and  one  will  rejoice  in 
its  reverent  spirit  of  witness  to 
His  glory. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  what  to  expect 
from  the  text.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Eternal  Glory  of  Christ, 
The  Manifested  Glory  of  Christ, 
The  Glory  of  His  Victory,  The 
Heavenly  Glory  of  Christ,  The 
Glory  of  Christ’s  Dominion,  The 
Transcendent  Glory  of  Christ,  The 
Advent  Glory  of  Christ,  Christ  the 
First  and  the  Last,  and  The  Re¬ 
flected  Glory  of  Christ. 

COMMENTARY  ON  DANIEL.  By 

J.  E.  McKee.  Privately  printed 

at  Alpine,  New  York.  65  pp. 

This  booklet  provides  helpful 
reading  yet  cannot  rightly  be 
called  a  commentary.  It  gives  a 
brief  note  or  Scripture  reference 
on  each  verse  of  each  chapter,  but 
has  no  book  or  chapter  analysis. 
Its  terse  sentences  are  packed  with 
seed  thoughts,  still  its  brevity 
limits  its  usefulness.  It  is  true  to 
correct  dispensations!  and  premil- 
lennial  interpretation  and  would 
be  helpful  to  a  student  familiar 
with  that  viewpoint  of  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Librarian  James  F.  Rand 

HEBREW  UNION  COLLEGE  AN¬ 
NUAL,  VoL  23.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

By  W.  F.  Albright  et  sL  710  pp. 

This  annual  of  contemporary 


Biblical  and  Hebrew  study  has  ap¬ 
peared  with  sixty-five  articles  by 
many  of  the  scholars  of  the  world. 
Topics  covered  range  from  Biblical 
studies  through  the  diverse  fields 
of  sumerology  and  semitics,  rab¬ 
binics,  philosophy  and  theology, 
history,  homiletics  and  liturgies, 
music  and  art,  and  social  studies. 

The  two-volume  set  is  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Hebrew  Union  College  in 
Cincinnati,  which  since  1924  has 
sponsored  the  Hebrew  Union  Col¬ 
lege  Annual.  The  reader  will  rec- 
ogrnize  the  caliber  of  the  volumes 
by  a  mere  listing  of  the  names  of 
some  who  have  contributed  arti¬ 
cles.  Such  men  as  Julius  Ober- 
mann,  Rene  Dussaud,  Louis  Finkel- 
stein,  Abraham  A.  Neuman,  Harry 
M.  Orlinsky,  Sig^nund  Mowinckel, 
Theophile  J.  Meek,  William  F. 
Albright,  Ludwig  Koehler  and  H. 
H.  Rowley  need  little  introduction 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
student. 

By  far  the  majority  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  are  in  English,  although 
there  are  a  few  in  German,  French 
and  Hebrew.  As  in  the  case  with 
most  collections,  the  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  these  articles  vary  in  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  Biblical  expositor. 
Many  are  pertinent  only  to  the 
Jewish  scholar,  while  others  have 
a  wider  application  to  the  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Catholic  student. 

Within  the  limitations  of  this  re¬ 
view  it  is  impossible  to  adequately 
review  each  of  the  articles  or  even 
to  mention  them.  As  an  example  of 
the  work  to  be  found  in  this  collec¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an 
excellent  discussion  of  ’’The  Unity 
of  Daniel”  by  H.  H.  Rowley,  Bri- 
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tish  Baptist  Old  Testament  stu¬ 
dent.  With  his  accustomed  thor¬ 
oughness,  Rowley  first  surreys  the 
literature  of  the  problem.  No  less 
than  fifteen  pages  of  his  forty-page 
article  are  devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  and  presentation  of  the  views 
of  those  who  would  deny  the  unity 
of  this  important  Old  Testament 
book.  Then  Rowley  marshals  no  less 
than  thirteen  arguments  in  support 
of  his  contention  that  the  book  has 
only  one  author.  He  prefaces  his 
presentation  with  the  significant 
statement:  “To  traverse  separately 
all  the  arguments  advanced  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  each  of  these  views  (denials 
of  the  unity  of  the  book)  would  be 
wearisome  and  would  tend  to  much 
repetition,  especially  since  the  ef¬ 
fective  answers  to  many  of  the  ar¬ 
guments  can  be  found  in  the  case 
for  others  of  these  divisive  views. 
It  will  be  probably  more  satisfac¬ 
tory,  therefore,  to  present  anew  the 
case  for  the  unity  of  the  book,  and 
to  preface  it  by  saying  that  none 
of  the  challengers  has  considered 
the  cumulative  weight  of  all  these 
arguments.” 

This  collection  will  be  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  student’s  library. 

DAS  AUGE  DER  EINFALT.  By 

Conny  Edlund.  Gleerups,  Lund, 

Sweden.  143  pp.  10  kr.,  paper. 

This  study  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  singleness  of  vision  is 
another  of  the  series  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  studies  by  a  group  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  scholars  associated  with  the 
University  of  Uppsala.  A  textual, 
philological,  exegetical  and  theolog¬ 


ical  study  of  Matthew  6:22-23  and 
Luke  11:34-36  it  was  offered  as  a 
doctor’s  dissertation  in  1962.  Dr. 
Edlund  concludes  that  singleness 
of  vision  is  best  interpreted  as  sim¬ 
plicity  and  sincerity,  and  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  a  life  of  service  freely  of¬ 
fered  to  God  and  neighbor.  The  best 
single  statement  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Mark  10:16  which  speaks  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  kingdom  as  a  little 
child.  The  author's  bibliography 
indicates  a  wide  reading  of  the  New 
Testament  literature  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Prof.  S.  Lewis  Johnson,  Jr. 

GALATIANS:  THE  CHARTER 

OF  CHRISTIAN  LIBERTY.  By 

Merrill  C.  Tenney.  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 

mans.  Grand  Rapids.  200  pp. 

12.60. 

This  book,  written  by  the  widely 
known  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Wheaton  College,  is  a  real  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
Galatian  Epistle.  It  can  hardly  be 
called  a  commentary  on  the  epistle, 
but  yet  for  practical  purposes  it 
contains  a  commentary  on  it.  It  is 
rather  a  treatment  of  the  book  ac¬ 
cording  to  nine  methods  of  Bible 
study.  Dr.  Tenney  treats  the  book 
briefly,  using  the  ssmthetical,  the 
critical,  the  biographical,  the  his¬ 
torical,  the  theological,  the  rhe¬ 
torical,  the  topical,  the  analytical, 
and  the  devotional  methods  of 
study.  The  intent  of  the  author  is 
to  reveal  a  plan  of  study  which 
can  be  used  by  all  who  desire  to 
delve  into  the  riches  of  the  Word 
of  God.  He  has  accomplished  his 
purpose,  for  this  volume  will  be 
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used  by  many  as  a  guide  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  study.  It  will  not  only  be  useful 
in  the  study  of  Galatians,  but  as 
well  of  the  other  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  One  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  might  be  made.  The  reviewer 
would  like  to  see  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  relative  importance  of 
the  methods  and  the  proper  order 
in  which  they  should  be  undertak¬ 
en  in  one’s  study.  This,  of  course, 
is  <mly  a  suggestion,  for  the  book 
as  it  stands  is  a  valuable  one.  And 
the  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
another  real  contribution  to  New 
Testament  literature. 

THB  GENIUS  OF  THE  GOSPELS. 

By  Merrill  C.  Tenney,  Ph.D.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids.  124 

pp.  12.60. 

This  volume  contains  a  series  of 
four  lectures  delivered  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Conservative  Baptist  Theolog¬ 
ical  Seminary  of  Portland,  Oregon. 
They  are  the  Fifth  Annual  Mid- 
Tear  Lectures  of  1951.  The  lectures 
deal  with  problems  of  the  Gospels, 
a  field  which  has  captured  a  large 
amount  of  the  scholarly  endeavor 
of  liberal  theologians  in  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  titles  of  the  four  lectures 
are:  ’’The  Gospels  as  Historical 
Documents,”  ’’The  Gospels  as  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,”  ”The  Gospels 
as  Homiletic  Treatises,”  and  ’’The 
Gospels  as  Spiritual  Guides.”  Each 
of  the  lectures  is  well  thought  out 
and  carefully  written.  The  first  is 
of  particular  interest  to  the  student 
of  the  problems  of  Gospel  origins, 
a  field  which  should  command  the 
interest  of  conservative  New  Testa¬ 


ment  scholars  but  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  does  not  The  last  three  lec¬ 
tures  are  of  particular  value  to  the 
expositor  of  the  Gospels.  In  fact, 
this  book  is  an  excellent  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  Gospels  and  would 
make  valuable  reading  material 
preparatory  to  a  series  of  sermons 
on  any  one  of  the  books.  One  re¬ 
joices*  to  find  a  careful,  scholarly 
approach  to  Gospel  criticism  from 
the  pen  of  a  conservative  author 
with  a  deep  love  for  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  There  are  a  few  sentences 
in  the  book  with  which  the  dispen¬ 
sations!  theologian  will  not  agree, 
but  this  fact  does  not  detract  from 
the  positive  contribution  of  these 
studies. 

’THOSE  WHO  ARE  BAPTIZED 

FOR  THE  DEAD.”  By  Fr.  Ber¬ 
nard  M.  Foschini,  O.F.M.,  S.T.D. 

Heffeman  Press,  Worcester, 

Mass.  101  pp.  $2.00. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament  from 
an  exegetical  point  of  view  is  1 
Corinthians  16:29.  This  book  by  a 
Catholic  scholar  is  an  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficulties  contained  in 
the  verse.  It  was  apparently  writ¬ 
ten  as  a  doctor’s  dissertation,  the 
material  first  having  appeared  in 
the  Catholic  Biblical  Quarterly 
from  July,  1960  to  July,  1951.  After 
evaluating  more  than  forty  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  verse  the  author 
submits  his  own.  It  involves  a  rad¬ 
ical  departure  from  the  usual  meth¬ 
od  of  punctuf.ting  the  Greek  text 
of  the  verse.  The  author  writes, 
’’The  sense,  therefore,  would  be: 
’Otherwise  what  shall  they  do  who 
are  baptized?  for  the  dead?  (that 
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ia,  are  they  baptized  to  belong'  to, 
to  be  numbered  among:  the  dead, 
who  are  never  to  rise  agrain?)  In¬ 
deed,  if  the  dead  do  not  rise  agrain 
at  all,  why  are  people  baptized? 
For  them?  That  is,  are  they  bap¬ 
tized  to  be  numbered  among:  the 
dead  who  are  never  to  rise 
agrain  ?*  As  one  can  see,  the  solu¬ 
tion  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
{miq  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
At  this  point  the  author  is  un¬ 
convincing,  but  the  work  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  Greek  New 
Testament  scholars.  It  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  intensive  study  and  is  com¬ 
pletely  documented.  A  largre  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  literature  upon  the 
subject  is  evident. 

CHRIST  AND  THE  INHERI¬ 
TANCE  OP  THE  SAINTS.  By 
Thomas  Guthrie.  Zondervan, 
Grand  Rapids.  344  pp.  $2.60. 

This  book,  an  American  reprint 
of  a  classic,  reproduces  sermonic 
studies  in  the  ftrst  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  The  dis¬ 
courses  are  concerned  with  the 
more  important  verses  of  the  chap¬ 
ter.  The  heart  of  the  Christian  will 
be  warmed  by  the  reading:  of  these 
chapters  by  a  famous  preacher  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  For  the 
preacher,  in  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  good  illustrations. 

THE  BEARING  OF  RECENT 
DISCOVERY  ON  THE  TRUST- 
WORTHINESS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT.  By  Sir  William 
Ramsay.  Baker  Book  House, 
Grand  Rapids.  427  pp.  $4.60. 

Students  of  the  New  Testament 
and  its  apologetics  will  be  glad  to 


learn  of  the  reprint  of  this  valu¬ 
able  volume  containing  the  James 
Sprunt  Lectures  for  1911.  For  some 
time  it  has  been  difficult  to  obtain 
the  book.  While  it  is  somewhat  old, 
still  it  is  a  recognized  authority  in 
its  field,  being  considered  by  many 
to  be  one  of  Ramsay’s  outstanding 
works.  It  concerns  itself,  of  course, 
primarily  with  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Lukan  literature. 

Professor  J.  Ellwood  Evans 

10,000  BIBLICAL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TIONS.  By  Charles  E.  Little. 
Baker  Book  House,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  632  pp.  $4.96. 

This  volume  is  a  reissue  of  the 
work  which  was  published  under 
the  title  of  ’’Biblical  Lights  and 
Side-Lights.”  It  comprises,  as  the 
title  implies,  a  volume  of  illustra¬ 
tive  material.  10,029  separate  illus¬ 
trations  are  g:iven  by  reference  to 
the  Biblical  passages  affected.  A 
textual  index  lists  the  nearly  8,000 
Scriptures  which  appear  in  the 
book.  The  work  is  well  cross-refer¬ 
enced.  This  volume  will  prove  a 
boon  to  the  Christian  worker  desir¬ 
ous  of  ready  illustrations. 

THE  FIRST  EPISTLE  OF  JOHN. 
By  Robert  S.  Candlish.  Zonder¬ 
van,  Grand  Rapids.  677  pp.  $6.96. 

This  reprint  of  a  renowned  ex¬ 
position  of  I  John  is  a  welcome  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  many  volumes  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  years.  C. 
H.  Spurg:eon  said  of  it  once:  ’’We 
set  g:reat  store  by  these  lectures. 
A  man  hardly  needs  anything  be¬ 
yond  Candlish.  He  is  devout,  can¬ 
did,  prudent  and  forcible.”  Here  is 
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an  exposition  every  preacher  who 
is  planning  to  preach  from  this 
portion  of  the  Scripture  should  have 
in  his  library. 

THE  PROPHET  OF  HOPE.  Stud¬ 
ies  in  Zechariah.  By  F.  B.  Meyer. 
Zondervan,  Grand  Rapids.  128 
pp.  $2.50. 

F.  B.  Meyer  is  a  devotional  writ¬ 
er.  In  this  volume,  accordingly,  he 
gives  exposition  of  the  book  of 
Zechariah  from  a  devotional  stand¬ 
point.  No  complete  treatment  of 
the  prophet  could  be  given  in  a 
volume  of  this  size;  just  the  same, 
the  reading  of  Meyer  will  bring 
light  and  blessing.  His  expository 
work  is  recommended  to  Christians 
everywhere. 

COMMUNION  THROUGH 
PREACHING.  The  Monstrance 
of  the  Gospel.  By  Henry  Sloane 
Coffin.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New 
York.  124  pp.  $2.50. 

The  substance  of  four  lectures  on 
preaching  delivered  in  1951  upon 
the  George  Craig  Stewart  Founda¬ 
tion  at  the  Seabury- Wes  tern  The¬ 
ological  Seminary  will  be  found  in 
this  brief  volume.  Coffin  is  presi¬ 
dent-emeritus  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  pre¬ 
sents,  of  course,  a  liberal  theologi¬ 
cal  viewpoint.  This  viewpoint  per¬ 
meates  the  volume  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  recommended.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  use  the  com¬ 
munion  service,  as  well  as  ordinary 
sermons,  to  bring  man  closer  to 
God.  *Tt  is  the  main  point  of  these 
chapters  to  encourage  sacramental 
sermons  —  sermons  which  enable 


God  to  have  face-to-face  Commu¬ 
nion  with  His  people”  (p.  viii). 

Prof.  Bert  B.  Siegel 

A  BEGINNING  GREEK  BOOK.  By 
John  Merle  Rife.  Privately  print¬ 
ed,  New  Concord,  Ohio.  215  pp. 

John  Merle  Rife,  Professor  of 
Classical  Language  in  Muskingiim 
College,  covers  classical  Greek 
in  56  lessons.  The  style  and  format 
of  the  whole  text  is  good  and  the 
exercises  thorough.  For  the  ordi¬ 
nary  class  in  beginning  Greek,  how¬ 
ever,  the  long  vocabulary  lists  and 
exercises  may  prove  an  insurmount¬ 
able  feature.  The  author  uses  for 
the  contraction  of  the  second  per¬ 
son,  singular  number,  middle  voice, 
the  ending  -ei.  Why  does  he  depart 
here  from  the  usual  eta  iota  sub¬ 
script?  Again,  he  uses  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect  tense,  indicative  mood,  ac¬ 
tive  voice  the  ending  in  -ke  instead 
of  the  .usual  ending  -kein.  He  also 
omits  many  of  the  optional  endings 
in  the  aorist  optative.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  ledger,  the  ma¬ 
terial  covered  in  the  appendices  is 
excellent.  Personally  I  am  pleased 
to  see  the  modem  pronunciation 
given  on  page  129,  the  principal 
parts  of  irregular  verbs  on  page 
171,  and  the  short  syntax  discus¬ 
sion  in  Appendix  IV. 

DESIGN  FOR  CHRISTIAN  LIV¬ 
ING.  By  Hugh  Thomson  Kerr. 
Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia. 
157  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  series  of  short,  vital 
sermons  for  the  inspiration  and 
guidance  of  both  preachers  and 
laity.  Dr.  Kerr,  a  prolific  writer  of 
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books,  has  succinctly  and  interest- 
inifly  written  them,  each  beini;:  “de¬ 
sired  for  Christian  living.”  ‘The 
Christian  Year”  is  the  theme  of 
Section  One,  “The  Christian  World” 
the  general  subject  of  Section  Two; 
the  profound  realities  of  “The 
Christian  Faith”  are  described  in 
Section  Three,  while  Section  Four 
ia  concerned  with  the  interests  of 
“The  Christian  Life,”  Section  Five 
deals  with  “The  Christian  Serv¬ 
ice,”  and  the  climax  appears  with 
“The  Christian  Church”  in  Section 
Six.  Most  of  the  32  sermons  in  this 
book  have  been  used  as  radio  mes¬ 
sages  on  a  Pittsburgh  station. 

RELIGION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY.  By  Vergilius  Ferm. 

Philosophical  Library,  New  York. 

470  pp.  15.00. 

The  editor  states  in  his  preface 
that  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to 
present  “a  cross-section  of  the  more 
important  historic  living  religions 
which  have  come  down  from  a  long 
past,  together  with  those  younger 
in  age  which  are  thriving  health¬ 
fully  in  our  day,  and  an  appraisal 
of  these  religions  in  terms  of  our 
times.  It  is  not  a  book  on  denomi¬ 
nations  or  cults  but  of  the  larger 
divisions  of  religious  ideologies  and 
practices.”  The  editor  continues,  “It 
has  been  the  aim  to  seek  out  actual 
representatives  of  the  several 
faiths.  Where  this  has  not  seemed 
possible,  it  has  been  the  avowed 
concern  to  find  an  interpreter  whose 
scholarship  is  unquestioned  in  the 
field  and  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  topic  is  intimate  and  sympa¬ 
thetic.”  Each  religion  discussed  is 
preceded  by  a  graphic  pen-picture 


of  its  author,  contributed  by  the 
editor. 

The  author  of  the  essay  (1)  on 
Hinduism  is  Swami  Nikhilananda, 
founder  and  spiritual  leader  of  the 
Ramakrisna-Vivekananda  Center 
of  New  York;  (2)  on  Zoroastrian¬ 
ism  is  Irach  J.  S.  Taraporewala,  a 
student,  professor  and  research 
scholar  of  this  religion;  (3)  on 
Jainism  is  Shri  Krishna  Saksena, 
head  of  the  department  of  philoso¬ 
phy  in  Hindu  College,  Delhi;  (4) 
on  Buddhism  is  Ananda  Kentish 
Coomaraswamy,  an  Indian  expert 
in  the  field  of  canonical  Buddhism; 
(5)  on  Taoism  is  William  James 
Hail,  well-known  teacher  with  the 
College  of  Yale-in-China;  (6)  on 
Confucianism  is  Chan  Wing  Tsit, 
professor  of  Chinese  Culture  in 
Dartmouth  College;  (7)  on  Roman 
Catholicism  is  Charles  A.  Hart,  na¬ 
tional  secretary  of  the  American 
Catholic  Philosophical  Association; 

(8)  on  Shinto  is  Daniel  C.  Holtom, 
professor  of  Church  History  and 
history  of  Religions  in  Theological 
School  of  .4ayama  Cakuin,  Tokyo; 

(9)  on  Islam  is  Salma  Bishlawy, 
a  graduate  student  in  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago;  (10) 
on  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  is 
George  P.  Fedatov.  professor  at 
the  Russian  Theological  Seminary 
of  St.  Vladimir  in  New  York;  (11) 
on  Sikhism  is  Hihla  W.  Boulter,  in 
consultation  with  Dr.  Anup  Singh, 
Watumull  Professor  of  Oriental 
Philosophy  and  Ancient  and  Medi¬ 
eval  History  of  India  at  the  Amer¬ 
ican  University,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  (12)  on  Conservative  Protes¬ 
tantism  is  Andrew  K.  Rule,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Church  History  and  Apol¬ 
ogetics  at  the  Louisville  Presby- 
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terian  Seminary;  (13)  on  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends  is  Howard  H.  Brin- 
ton,  director  of  the  School  for  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Social  Study  at  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Pa.;  (14)  on  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  William 
F.  Wunsch,  minister  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  New  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  (16)  on  Liberal  Protestant¬ 
ism  is  Conrad  H.  Moehlman,  for¬ 
mer  James  B.  Colgate  professor  in 
the  history  of  Christianity  at  Col- 
gate-Rochester  Divinity  School; 
(16)  on  Anglo-Catholicism  is  W. 
Norman  Pittenger,  instructor  in 
the  General  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  New  York 
City;  (17)  on  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  Le- 
Roy  E.  Cowles,  president  emeritus 
of  the  University  of  Utah;  (18)  on 
the  Bahai  Cause  is  Mirza  A.  Soh- 
rab,  editor  of  “The  Caravan”;  (19) 
on  Conservative  Judaism  is  Simon 
Greenberg,  Provost  at  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City;  (20)  on  Ethical  Culture  is 
Henry  Neumann,  leader  of  the 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Culture  Society; 
(21)  on  the  Salvation  Army  is 
Donald  McMillan,  National  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Salvation  Army;  (22) 
on  Christian  Science  is  Arthur  J. 
Todd,  manager  of  the  Washingfton, 
D.  C.  office  of  the  committee  on 
publications  of  the  First  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  Boston;  (23)  on 
Jehovah’s  Witnesses  of  Modem 
Times  is  N.  H.  Knorr,  president  of 
the  society;  (24)  on  the  Ramakrish- 
na  Movement  is  Swami  Satpraka- 
shananda,  founder  and  spiritual 
head  of  the  Vedanta  Center  of  St. 
Louis;  (26)  on  Naturalistic  Hu¬ 
manism  is  Roy  W.  Sellars,  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  in  the  University 


of  Michigan;  and  (26)  on  Becon- 
structionism  is  Mordecai  M.  Kap¬ 
lan,  professor  at  the  Jewish  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Nash 

MEMOIRS  OF  McCHEYNE.  By 

Andrew  A.  Bonar.  Moody  Press, 

Chicago.  448  pp.  $3.60. 

This  volume  is  one  of  The  Wy- 
cliffe  Series  of  Christian  Classics. 
First  published  in  the  year  1844, 
it  is  a  reproduction  by  the  Moody 
Press  under  the  editorship  of  Wil¬ 
bur  M.  Smith. 

The  book  is  reduced  somewhat 
from  its  original  in  that  the  bio¬ 
graphical  material  of  the  original 
editor  has  been  omitted.  The  con¬ 
tents  are  practically  unabridged 
writings  of  McCheyne  along  with 
a  brief  biographical  sketch  by  S. 
Maxwell  Coder. 

Robert  Murray  McCheyne,  “the 
sainted  McCheyne,”  was  one  of 
Scotland’s  great  ministers.  His 
writings  here  published  are  in 
three  sections:  Letters,  Bible  Mes¬ 
sages  and  Miscellaneous  Writings. 
Though  different  in  content,  all 
are  the  same  in  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose.  The  letters  are  to  individuals 
and  his  church  flock  touching  many 
matters  personal  and  pastoral.  The 
Bible  Messages  are  from  sermon 
manuscripts  prepared  for  his  pul¬ 
pit  ministry.  The  miscellaneous 
writings  touch  various  matters  and 
include  a  number  of  poems.  The 
occasion  for  the  writing  of  his 
letters  was  in  part  his  forced 
withdrawal  from  active  ministry 
because  of  sickness  which  caused 
his  death  at  the  early  age  of  29 
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yean.  Though  his  yean  of  min¬ 
istry  were  comparatively  few,  they 
were  unusually  rich  in  blessing. 
His  writings  are  freighted  with 
fervor  and  a  deep  spirit  of  devo¬ 
tion  which  are  expressions  from 
his  pulpit  and  pastoral  ministries. 

The  book  is  not  one  to  be  read 
as  books  are  usually  read,  hur¬ 
riedly  at  one  or  two  sittings,  but 
one  to  be  picked  up  for  any  brief 
period  for  relaxation  and  refresh¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  book  for  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  whatever  their  measure  of 
intellectual  maturity,  for  it 
speaks  to  the  heart  nther  than 
to  the  head. 

JOHN:  THE  GOSPEL  OF  BE¬ 
LIEF.  By  Merrill  C.  Tenney. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  Grand  Rapids. 

321  pp.  $4.00. 

This  book  written  by  the  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Wheat¬ 
on  College,  Wheaton,  Illinois,  is 
in  a  very  important  field  of  Bib¬ 
lical  study,  Bible  analysis.  The 
subtitle  is  “An  Analytical  Study 
of  the  Text.”  Analysis  is  basic  to 
the  understanding  of  any  book  of 
the  Bible  in  its  totality  and  in  its 
every  part,  hence  the  importance 
of  the  field  in  which  this  book  is 
written. 

In  the  measure  to  which  the 
author  has  carried  the  analysis, 
the  work  is  to  be  commended,  but 
it  is  a  broad  rather  than  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis.  For  the  student 
who  would  go  deeply  into  the  book 
here  analyzed,  this  volume  fur¬ 
nishes  a  fine  over-all  introductory 
study.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficient 
in  itself  to  give  one  a  complete 
grasp  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Dr. 


Tenney  states  in  the  preface  to 
the  book,  that  “it  is  designed  as 
a  guide  by  which  the  individual 
may  make  his  own  analysis  of 
John  and  so  derive  from  the 
Gospel  the  satisfactory  message 
that  it  may  have  for  him.” 

The  volume  is  in  three  divisions: 
“Part  1 :  The  Structure  of  the 
Gospel;  Part  2:  The  Textual  An¬ 
alysis  of  the  Gospel;  and  Part  3: 
The  Topical  Analysis  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.”  Part  2  constitutes  the  largest 
section  of  the  book,  and  treats  the 
contents  under  a  aumber  of  pe¬ 
riods  that  present  a  well-organ¬ 
ized  procedure  in  the  study  of  the 
Gospel. 

Passing  from  the  work  as  an 
analytical  study,  it  is  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  some  factors  by 
way  of  special  comment.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  Prologue,  Dr. 
Tenney  states  that  “John’s  teach¬ 
ing  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new 
philosophy  based  on  the  Risen 
Christ.”  With  this  statement  issue 
must  be  taken,  for  a  philosophy  is 
the  product  of  the  limitations  of 
human  capacity  and  reason. 
Neither  Jesus  Christ  nor  Chris¬ 
tianity  can  be  rationalized,  for 
both  are  supernatural  revelations 
and  must  ever  and  always  be  held 
apart  from,  and  above,  human 
rationalization. 

A  second  statement  with  which 
issue  must  be  taken  is  that  God, 
through  the  Son  who  is  called  God 
and  who  is  one  with  the  Father, 
is  interpreted  to  men.  He  states 
that,  “The  verb  translated  declare, 
which  describes  the  method  of  in¬ 
terpretation,  ‘is  the  verb  technic¬ 
ally  used  in  Greek  literature  of  a 
declaration  or  exposition  of  divine 
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mysteries/"  The  use  of  the  verb 
in  verse  18,  however,  denotes  a  re¬ 
vealing,  an  unveiling,  so  that  when 
men  saw  Christ  they  saw  God, 
not  merely  an  interpretation  of 
Him.  To  accept  the  usage  of  the 
verb  adopted  by  the  author  would 


be  to  accept  a  weakened  view  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  if  not  the 
denial  of  His  deity,  neither  of 
which,  I  am  sure,  is  intended  by 
Dr.  Tenney.  The  choice  of  words 
here  is  unfortunate  in  a  work 
otherwise  so  fine. 


PERIODICAL  REVIEW 

By  James  F.  Rand,  Th.M. 


Larsois  Cedric  Arthur,  *‘A  divine  plan  for  mental  peace.*’ 
Moody  Monthly,  53:660-62,  May,  1963. 

Here  is  a  helpful  discussion  of  a  pressing  problem. 
With  advice  of  the  medical  profession,  the  author 
gives  God’s  remedy  for  the  lack  of  mental  security 
found  unfortunately  among  so  many  believers.  This 
article  will  prove  of  value  to  the  pastor  in  work  among 
bis  people. 


Malamat,  A.,  ’’The  war  of  Gideon  and  Midian,  a  military  ap¬ 
proach.”  Palestine  Exploration  Quarterly,  pp.  61-66,  Janu- 
ary-April,  1963. 

This  article  which  has  just  arrived  on  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  desk  will  give  the  expositor  interesting  light 
on  an  ancient  battle  from  a  military  standpoint. 
Furthermore  it  demonstrates  the  validity  of  God’s 
ordaining  the  use  of  a  small  group  of  men  by  showing 
that  it  was  correct  military  strategy  for  this  area. 
Here  is  a  brief  article,  but  one  of  real  value. 


Manson,  T.  W.,  ”St  Paul  in  Greece:  the  letters  to  the  Thes- 
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salonians.’*  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  35:428- 
447,  April,  1953. 

This  journal  published  by  one  of  the  scholarly 
libraries  of  England  deserves  to  be  more  widely 
known  among  American  theological  students,  as  it 
contains  much  that  is  helpful  to  the  study  of  the 
Word.  Generally  H.  H.  Rowley,  T.  W.  Manson  and 
other  recognized  English  writers  contribute  to  its 
pages,  which  alone  makes  it  worthwhile.  Referring  to 
the  article  under  review,  this  distinguished  New 
Testament  scholar  contributes  a  discussion  of  the 
background  and  teaching  of  these  important  eschato¬ 
logical  epistles.  A  feature  of  the  discussion  is  his  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  hypothesis  that  the  correct  order  of  the 
epistles  is  2  Thessalonians  and  then  1  Thessalonians. 
His  thesis  is  supported  by  Manson's  arrangement  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  two  epistles. 

Martin,  Walter  R.  and  Norman  H.  Klann,  “Jehovah  of  the 
Watchtower.”  Our  Hope,  59 :599-606,  695-702,  April,  May, 
1953. 

This  is  one  of  the  two  current  examinations  of  the 
sect  called  Jehovah’s  Witnesses.  (For  the  second,  see 
Metzger  below.)  The  two  authors  haye  done  a  thorough 
piece  of  work  in  exposing  both  the  doctrines  and  the 
checkered  past  of  the  movement.  The  first  two  install¬ 
ments  which  are  reviewed  here  center  around  the 
history  of  the  sect,  and  give  in  some  detail  the  famous 
libel  suit  against  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  which  resulted 
in  the  expose  of  many  of  the  details  in  Pastor  Russell’s 
administration  of  the  cult.  Other  installments  will 
deal  with  the  doctrines  of  the  cult. 


Mason,  Clarence,  Jr.,  “How  to  discern  error.’’  Our  Hope,  59: 
653-659,  May,  1953. 

The  excellent  “How  to  .  .  .’’  series  has  been  men- 
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tioned  in  this  column  before  and  ordinarily  would  not 
merit  another  notice.  But  here  is  an  article  of  such 
value  that  the  reviewer  feels  constrained  to  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Dr.  Mason  gives  some 
basic  principles,  founded  on  the  use  of  the  Word  in 
discerning  error,  which  need  to  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  all  God's  people.  In  the  April  issue  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Culbertson  had  contributed  a  very  forceful  arti¬ 
cle  in  this  series  on  **How  to  live  victoriously  in 
Christ."  Again,  all  of  God’s  people  will  profit  in  the 
reading  and  putting  into  practice  of  the  Scriptural 
exhortations  reproduced  there. 


Metzger,  Bruce  M.,  "The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses  and  Christ.’’ 

Theology  Today,  10 :65-85,  April,  1953. 

This  is  the  second  article  on  Russellism  which  was 
mentioned  above.  The  approach  is  different,  hence 
the  two  articles  supplement  each  other  rather  than 
compete.  Metzger  terms  his  study  a  Biblical  and  theo¬ 
logical  appraisal.  The  basic  error  of  the  sect  is  its 
teachings  concerning  the  person  of  Christ,  which  are 
held  to  be  Unitarian.  This  proves  to  be  a  very  fine 
presentation. 


Mitchell,  John  G.,  "The  riches  of  His  grace,  a  Bible  study 
from  Ephesians  1:1-11.’’  Moody  Monthly,  53:644-45,  660- 
61;  726-27,  775-76,  May,  June,  1953. 

One  of  the  visiting  Bible  teachers  of  Dallas  Semi¬ 
nary  gave  these  two  studies  as  his  contribution  to  the 
1953  Moody  Institute  Founder’s  Week  conference.  A 
refreshing  devotional  view  of  Paul’s  great  passage  will 
be  found  in  the  articles. 


Phillips,  J.  B.,  ‘‘Some  personal  reflections  on  New  Testament 
translation.’’  Bible  Translator,  4 :53-58,  April,  1953. 

While  this  article  gives  some  valuable  sidelights  on 
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the  procedure  of  the  well-known  translator  of  “Letters 
to  Young  Churches”  and  “The  Gospels,”  it  is  also 
helpful  to  expositors  of  the  Word  because  Phillips 
gives  help  in  really  digging  into  the  meaning  of  the 
words  of  Scripture. 


Price,  James  L.,  “The  Gospel  according  to  Luke.”  Interpreta¬ 
tion,  7:196-212,  April,  1963. 

The  author  discusses  the  various  interpretations 
and  hermeneutical  principles  involved  in  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  third  Gospel.  It  is  his  contention 
that  only  as  the  interpreter  studies  Luke  and  Acts 
together  can  he  arrive  at  a  correct  analysis  of  that 
Gospel.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  article 
is  an  extensive  bibliography  which  concludes  the  study. 


Torrence,  T.  F.,  “The  modern  eschatological  debate.”  Evan¬ 
gelical  Quarterly,  26:46-64;  94-106,  January,  April,  1963. 

The  editor  of  the  Scottish  Journal  of  Theology  and 
a  strong  adherent  of  Karl  Barth  studies  the  current 
eschatological  picture  among  theologians  today  in  an 
informative  way.  The  reading  of  his  articles  which  are 
still  continuing  in  the  Evangelical  Quarterly  will  ac¬ 
quaint  the  reader  with  the  status  of  eschatology 
among  theologians.  For  orientation  which  is  necessary 
in  our  day  of  rapidly  developing  theological  thought, 
this  series  of  articles  will  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


Young,  Edward  J.,  “The  Immanuel  Prophecy — Isaiah  7: 
14-16.”  Westminster  Theological  Journal,  16 :87-124,  May, 
1963. 

Liberal  scholars  point  to  Dr.  Young  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Seminary  as  one  of  the  leading  conservative  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  present  time.  Hence  his  article  on  a  pro¬ 
phetic  passage  which  has  been  in  the  limelight  because 
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of  the  controversial  translation  in  the  Revised  Stand¬ 
ard  Version  carries  a  good  deal  of  weight.  Young 
gives  an  excellent  study  of  the  passage  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  word  almah.  The  non-Biblical  evi¬ 
dence  is  cited  in  this  installment  to  demonstrate  that 
the  word  was  never  used  of  a  married  woman.  The 
Biblical  evidence  will  be  assessed  in  the  next  and  con¬ 
cluding  installment.  The  purpose  of  the  article  is  “in 
the  light  of  recent  discussions  to  re-examine  the  pas¬ 
sage  which  the  New  Testament  regards  as  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  virgin  birth.  Does,  or  does  not,  Isaiah  7 : 
14-16  contain  a  direct  prediction  of  Christ?  It  is  that 
question  which  we  will  seek  to  answer  in  the  present 
article.” 

Dallas,  Texas 
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Christianity  and  the  Problem  of  History.  By  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn.  Charles 
Scribner’s,  New  York.  302  pp.  $4.50. 

Zu'ingli  and  Ballinger.  Edited  by  G.  W.  Bromiley,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  Westminster, 
Philadelphia.  364  pp.  $5.00. 

Lambs  in  Wolfskins.  By  Eddie  Doherty.  Charles  Scribner’s,  New  YorL  228 
pp.  $3.25. 

Paul.  By  Martin  Dibelius  and  Werner  Georg  Kummel.  Westminister,  Phil- 
delphia.  172  pp.  $2.50. 

Early  Christian  Fathers.  Edited  by  Cyril  C.  Richardson,  Th.D.,  D.D.  West¬ 
minster,  Philadelphia.  415  pp.  $5.00. 

The  Sources  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By  Wilfred  L.  Knox,  DX).  Cambridge 
University  Press,  New  York.  162  pp.  $4.00. 

The  Interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  By  C.  H.  Dodd.  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  New  York.  478  pp.  $8,00. 

Yahveh  Y  Su  Pueblo.  By  Felix  Asensio,  S.J.  Roinae,  apud  Aedes  Universitatis 
Gregorianae.  254  pp.  $3.60,  paper. 

SOS  Answers  to  Bible  (Jufttions.  By  M.  R.  De  Haan.  Zondervan,  Grand 
Rapids.  254  pp.  $3.00. 


Thanks  be  ie  Gad  • « . 

Dallas  Seminary  Enters  30th  Year 


At  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  enters  its  thirtieth  year,  abundant 
blessing  gives  occasion  for  thanks  to  God. 

•  More  than  300  selected  men  students 

•  Consecrated  teaching  staff  of  15  scholars 

•  Four-year  Seminary  curriculum  with  7  major  fields 

•  Graduate  School  offering  Th.M.  and  Th.D.  degrees 

•  Provision  of  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer  Chapel 

•  More  than  700  alumni  in  Christian  ministry 

Join  with  us  in  thanking  God  for  His  blessing.  As  the  Lord  leads 
you,  join  too  in  a  prayer  partnership  for  the  future  ministry  of 
Dallas  Seminary,  informing  us  of  your  intention  by  letter. 

JOHN  F.  WALVOORD,  A.M.,  Th.D.,  President 

3909  Swiss  Avenue  Dallas  4,  Texas 

DALLAS  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 


Bibliotheca  Sacra 


